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SOW THE SEED. 





Are the winds of adversity blowing? 
Heed them not, but continue thy sowing; 
Thy bandful of seeds, 
Called “love and good deeds,” 
May set a whole field all a-growing. 
Are clouds of dark doubt o’er thee creeping? 
Do thy sheaves seem scarce worthy of 
reaping? 
temember God's hand 
Apportioned thy land: 
Sow, and leave the result to His keeping. 
—London Friend. 
—_— -_-- — 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The executive committee of the Rama- 
bai Association gives pathetic details of 
her work in relieving children who are 
dying of famine. Such help is greatly 
needed. It is estimated that more than 
ten million people will starve to death in 
the famine districts of India during the 
coming four months. How much better 
if the millions wasted on war in South 
Africa could have been spent in British 
india! 








=o 





One of the stock objections to woman 
suffrage is that women will scream and 
faint at the sight of a mouse. What will 
the remonstrants say of the Wellesley 
freshman who is fond of snakes, and 
makes pets of birds, reptiles, and insects? 


-_o 


Both in Ohio and in Iowa, the women 
are doing good work in the effort to save 
the schools from partisan politics. See 
full reports in another column, 





Mayor Van Wyck and President Little, 
of the New York City Board of Education, 
were the recipients of marks of profound 
disapproval from 3,000 teachers, at the 
City Hall on March 27, The rebuke was 
well deserved. The treatment of the 
teachers by the city authorities has been 
so shameful and scandalous as to excure 
the liveliest expressions of indignation. It 
is to be hoped that the bill to increase the 
meagre salaries of the teachers may be 
passed over the mayor’s veto. 


__o- 


Women are succeeding as operators of 
mines in Colorado. A Denver despatch 
to the Chicago Record says that ‘‘a num- 
ber of mines have recently passed into 
the hands of women, and are being worked 
at a profit.” 





A number of requests have been received 
that we should review a recent editorial 
by Mr. Bok in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
alleging that there is a widespread move- 
ment among business firms to replace the 
women in their employ with men, and 
predicting that the women thus dismissed 
will go into domestic service; also that we 
should review an editorial in Harper’s 
Bazar glorying in the alleged failure of 
business women, and asserting, in sub- 
stance, that women are by nature adapted 
for housework and unadapted for any- 
thing else. 





—_—-- 

These utterances seem hardly worth a 
reply. We do not believe there is any 
widespread movement among business 
houses to replace women with men, or 
that the wowen stenographers, type- 
writers, etc., who have been dismissed by 
a few firms, are likely to enter domestic 
service instead. In many cases it might 
be wiser for them to do so, though not 
for the preposterous reason the Bazar 
assigns—that the life of an employee ina 
business firm is regulated by law only, 
but that of a hired girl by ‘‘law and love”’ 
—love on the part of the average mistress 
for the average servant girl. 

———“— wee ——— 

One also wonders what the editor of the 
Bazar can know of housekeeping, when 
she says that if the ‘‘hired girl’ is not 
well, ‘‘the greater portion of a day’s 
housework may be shifted to the next, 
or even left undone a week, with no more 
serious result than temporary personal 
inconvenience.”” We never yet knew of 
a family that could go without its meals 
for a week because the cook was feeling 
“under the weather,’’ or of a baby that 
would sleep all day merely because the 
nurse-maid had a headache, 


oS 








The editor of Harper's Bazar says: 

Woman's work is home work. All 
women cannot be wives and mothers, but 
the imperative call to women to labor in 
the domestic sphere remains so long as an 
unmothered child cries for bread, and for 
capable hands to make it clean. 

The editor of the Bazar elects to write 
articles in her own editorial sanctum in- 
stead of making bread in some other per- 
son's kitchen or washing children in some 
other person’s nursery; yet she has the 
assurance to denounce all other women 
who choose any business except house- 
work! By entering domestic service, 
many girls could keep their health and 
lay up money who are now wearing them- 
selves out and living from hand to mouth; 
but it is cool, to say the least, for one 
business woman to turn around and blame 
all other business women for working 
outside the kitchen. 





However, no one needs to be disturbed 
by talk of this kind, and there is one set 
of people who have unqualified reason to 
rejoice in it—the woman suffragists. The 
average woman may not have reached the 
point where she wishes to vote, but she 
has fully reached the point where she 
resents being told that she is by nature 
unadapted to anything except housework, 
We are often told that what we need is to 
convert the women; and the series of 
sneers and jeers at women and woman 
suffragists in the last issue of the Bazar 
will help materially to convert them. As 
for the women who are already converted, 
and who find this sort of talk irritating, 
they have the remedy in their own hands. 
As the president of the Georgia State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs well says, 
why continue to take such periodicals? 


-_--- 





COLLEGE WOMEN’S DRAMATICS. 





The College Women’s Suffrage League 
will give a dramatic entertainment on the 
evening of April 25, at Association Hall, 
Boston. Two pieces will be presented, 
The first will be “The Weather Vane of 
Love,”’ by Mr. Rufus Hamilton Gillmore. 
Mr. Gillmore wrote the farce that gave so 
much pleasure at the Suffrage Bazar, and 
the young lady who took the part of the 
Irish girl on that occasion, and whose 
acting was particularly admired, will 
appear in this play also. 

The second piece will be “The Judg 
ment of Minerva,” by Mrs. Julia Ward 
flowe’s daughter, Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall. The suffragists and the remon- 
strants come before Jupiter and plead 
their cause with the usual arguments pro 
and con, expressed in witty rhyme, Ju- 
piter refers the case to Minerva, who gives 
judgment for the suffragists. Tickets, 
admission, 25 cents, reserved seats, 50 
cents, are for sale at 3 Park Street. 





Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw has promised 
to give her valuable aid as stage manager. 
The young college women include in their 
ranks some ad mirable actresses, who have 
performed with great applause at Rad- 
cliffe, and a delightful entertainment may 
be expected. 





———_- 
OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Miss Jennie Creek, of Millgrove, Ind., 
the youngest member of the National 
Humane Society of France, has been in- 
vited to attend the Paris Exposition this 
year at the expense of the Legion of 
Honor. On the afternoon of Sept. 10, 
1893, when Jennie, then but eleven years 
old, was playing along the ledges and in 
the ravine on her uncle’s tarm, she dis- 
covered a burning bridge on the Pan- 
handle railroad. In the distance she 
heard the World’s Fair train coming. 
Hastily tearing off her red ; etticoat, she 
ran and waved it frantically at the en- 
gineer. The train, filled with hundreds 
of passengers, was stopped within a few 
feet of the flaming bridge. The little 
country girl was carried through the cars, 
and the passengers showed their appre- 
ciation by presenting her with a purse, 
Among them were many from France, re- 
turning home after a visit to the World’s 
Fair. When they reached their native 
country the Society of the Legion of 
Honor was told of the little heroine, 
President McKinley, then Governor of 
Ohio, was asked for the child’s address, 
and a month later little Jennie received 
a five pointed gold star, a decoration be- 
stowed only on those who have performed 
exceptionally brave deeds, But one other 
American girl has been thus honored, 
the Iowa school teacher who saved her 
pupils in a cyclone by tying them to- 
gether. Miss Creek is now a student in 
a Normal school. The story of her brave 
action is told in one of the school readers 
used in Indiana. 

A debate was recently held between the 
girls of the lowa State University and 
Cornell College, on the question: 





Resoived, That every city of 8,000 or more 
inhabitants should furnish a system of em- 
ployment for its dependents. 

The Cornell girls supported the nega 
tive, and won. 

The American women’s basket ball 
championship is held by Boston. girls. 
By defeating the Syracuse University’s 
fair team at the Sportman’s Show, the 
team of the Posse Gymnasium earned the 
coveted title. For six seasons Baroness 
Posse, who has managed the gymnasium 
since her husband's death, has been train- 
ing basket ball teams among the students, 
and has made the game popular among 
the “smart set.’’ At least four times a 
week two teams of young women, picked 
from aristocratic Boston families, bave 
competed in the rigorous game. 

The young women range from eighteen 
to twenty-five years of age. They weara 
full blouse and wide Turkish trousers, 
with stockings and sashes of crimson. 

This year’s champion team consists of 
Miss Rebecca Andrew, captain, a grand- 
daughter of Massachusetts’ former war 
Governor, John A. Andrew; Miss Cath- 
erine Sibley, Miss Maud E. McCarthy, 
Miss Gertrude Springer, Miss Martha 
Hall (a teacher iu the Posse Gymnasium), 
Miss Sara Hunts: an of Hyram, Utah, 
and little Miss S:_1id Youngquist now 
of Roxbury, but formerly of Sweden. 

Mrs. Ida Husted Harper tells this story: 
‘**At our hotel, where some of us were 
stopping a little while ago, was a beauti- 
ful young girl. educated, clever, thor- 
oughly up to date. A handsome fellow 
was paying ber the most devoted atten- 
tion, whenever he was sober enough to 
do so, and all of us felt very anxious lest 
his attractive manners and lavish display 
ot wealth should win the girl. One even- 
ing late she came into my room, and, 
settling herself among the pillows of the 
couch, said, ‘John proposed to night; 
went down ou his knees, said I was the 
only power on earth that could save bim, 
and if I didn’t consent to be his wife he 
should fill a drunkard’s grave.’ ‘What 
did you say?’ I asked breathlessly. ‘Well,’ 
she replied, ‘I told him that I was not 
running a Keeley Cure, but if he really 
wanted to be saved I] could give him the 
addresses of several which I had heard 
highly recommended,’ ” 

This sensible girl is a representative of 
a growing type of young American women 
who believe that their lives can be put to 
a better purpose than a vain and miser- 
able endeavor to reform masculine de- 
generates. F. M. A. 





HEROIC WOMEN OF MEXICO. 


BY LouIsE MAERTZ. 


American women ought to be made 
aware of the heroic deeds done by the 
Mexican women in order to wrest their 
national independence from a proud and 
powerful Spanish nation ninety years ago. 

On Feb. 5, 1900, the grateful republic of 
Mexico erected in the garden of San Do- 
mingo a seated statue of the patriotic 
woman who, with a group of patriot 
priests and two captains of neighboring 
Spanish garrisons, initiated the War of 
the Revolution against Spain. This little 
Plaza, in the heart of the city of Mexico, is 
a fitting site for the monument of Dojia 
Josefa Ortiz de Dominquez, a site in 
which the irony of fate and the vengeance 
of justice are strikingly exhibited. Had 
Dofia Josefa been permitted to choose the 
place of her glorification, she could not 
have chosen one more appropriate for her 
triumphal chair. 

At one end stands the ancient church of 
San Domingo, a monument of supersti- 
tion. At its left frowns the massive 
facade of the Convent of the Dominicans, 
formerly the seat of the cruel Inquisition, 
standing for religious intolerance, East 
of the convent, and also facing the Plaza, 
one sees the old Spanish Custom House, 
third among the oppressions exercised by 
greedy Spain and her pitiless agents, 
representing extortion. 

Dona Josefa, wife of the Mayor of 
Queiétaro, under the guise of literary 
reunions, fomented in her own house the 
infant conspiracy against the Spanich 
yoke. At midnight, on Sep. 15, 1810, she 
received word of the premature discovery 
of the patriot conspiracy. She immedi 
ately dispatched a messenger to Hidalgo, 
the parish priest of Dolores and leader of 
the patriots, who reached him at 2 A. M. 
The message he carried was as follows: 

The prison and death follow after this 
letter! To-morrow thou wilt be a hero or 
a victim of the scaffold. I lose my liberty, 
but the price will not be futile, for | know 
that thy reply will be the shout of inde- 
pendence. 

Her expectations were not deceived. In 
the early dawn, the most glorious that 
ever rose in Mexico, the bell of Dolores 
called Hidalgo’s parish together, and after 
mass was recited Hidalgo, declaring to 
them his intention to free Mexico from its 
oppressors, called upon them to follow 
him to victory or death. They replied 
with a shout for,independence, and opened 
the war, without arms or army, without 
organization or resources. A group of 
about 200 peons, armed with their knives, 
hatchets, poles, stones, and slings, took up 
their march for San Miguel. There the 
garrison joined them. Although Hidalgo 
and his patriot companions were captured 
in April and shot in the following June, 
his death gave a new impetus to the work 
he had begun, and he is regarded as the 
chief of all the heroes of Mexican inde- 
pendence, Yearly, in its celebration on 
Sept. 16, the portrait of Dofia Josefa ap- 
pears in the midst of those of the Fathers 
of the Revolution, 

Equally grand and sublime in her love of 
her country was Leona Vicario, who, at 
the age of nineteen years, improvised pos- 
tal communication, encouraged the timid, 
sent money to the insurrectionists, and 
declared to the enemy that she would die 
rather than disclose the names of the 
conspirators. She escaped from the 
Spanish prison to the camp of the patriots, 
where she followed the fortunes of the 
army, having before sold her possessions 
in order to purchase bronze for insurgent 
cannon. 

Equally beloved and honored by her 
grateful country is Dofia Mariana Rod- 
riquez del Toro, wife of Don Manuel 
Lazarin. On the night of Easter Monday, 
1811, a large party was assembled in her 
house, among whom were many attached 
to the cause of Mexicana independence. 
Suddenly at half-past eight o’clock, the 
ringing of the cathedral bells and a salute 
of artillery threw the guests into dismay. 
[It could bode no good to the patriots, for 
it was the rejoicing of the Viceroy over 
the news of the capture of Hidalgo and 
his illustrious band of captains. The 
news fell like a thunderbolt into the house 
of Lazarin. Panic congealed their blood 
in the veins of the timid. Dofia Mariana, 
with womanly courage, arose in the midst 
of her affrighted guests and imperially 
demanded: 

“What is this, gentlemen? Are there 
no men in America?” 

The cowards, somewhat reanimated, 
questioned: ‘But what can be done?”’ 

(Concluded on page 98.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 
will have an article in next week’s 
Woman's JouRNAL on ‘ Superfluous 
Women.” 

Mrs. ABBY Morton Diaz finds that 
there is a growing interest in the ‘*Don’t 
Worry” movement, and she would be glad 
to present this subject to clubs and other 
audiences. She may be addressed at Bel- 
mont, Mass. 

MANORAMA MeEDHAVI, daughter of 
Pundita Ramabai, of Poona, India, has 
been the guest of Mrs. Judith W. An- 
drews, during a short visit to Boston to 
attend the annual meeting of the Ramabai 
Association, and made a friendly call at 
the office of the Woman’s JoURNAL last 
Thursday. If her mother can spare her 
she will enter some American college. 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN Cart, the new 
president of the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, calls attention 
to the fact that a National Suffrage Bazar 
is to be held in the year 1900. Every State 
is expected to have a booth if possible. 
Where this is impracticable, two or three 
of the weaker States will unite in a booth. 
Lst every suffragist begin at once to make 
things for the Bazar. A State Bazar in 
Massachusetts bas often cleared thou- 
sands of dollars, A National Bazar ought 
to replenish the treasury with the means 
for abundant work. 


Miss Mauve A. Biaas, editor of the 
Englishwoman’s Review, says in a private 
letter to the editors of the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL: ‘There is a curious new argu- 
ment for women’s suffrage suggested by 
some circumstances of the South African 
war. A special measure is now before 
Parliament to restore their votes to the 
men who, by volunteering as soldiers, 
have, as the law now stands, become de- 
prived of them. Of course this is only 
right and just, but it seems to dispose 
very effectively of the ‘physical force’ ar- 
gument that women should not vote be- 
cause they cannot fight, since here at least 
the very fact of a man fighting for his 
country disqualifies him from voting.” 


Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, at the close of her 
lecture at Kahoka, Mo., March 19th, was 
invited to christen the infant daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. Lexsmith, of the Methodist 
Protestant church. Next morning a 
group of friends gathered to witness the 
ceremony, as a christening by a woman 
was an unusual incident. The child 
showed her interest in her own affairs by 
insisting on having a voice in them, as 
she cried lustily. If the German super- 
stition be correct, that the future of an 
infant is fortunate in proportion to the 
protest it makes at its christening, then 
Hazel Albertine Sexsmith will be a suc- 
cessful woman. Miss Shaw has been 
invited to dedicate the new Methodist 
Protestant church at Kahoka, in July. 


Miss GRACE KING, the author, and Mrs. 
Mary Ashley Townsend, the poet, were 
among the ladies who received with Mrs. 
Caroline E. Merrick, president of the 
Louisiana Equal Suffrage Association, at 
the brilliant reception she gave the other 
day to the Era Club of New Orleans. 
This was the club, it will be remembered, 
which took the lead in the successful 
movement last summer for improved 
sewerage and drainage, after Louisiana 
gave tax-paying women the right to vote 
upon questions of taxation. Miss Kate 
M. Gordon, the president of the club, was 
presented with a medal by the Business 
Men’s League of New Orleans, in recogni- 
tion of her work in securing the large 
vote by the women tax-payers in favor of 
improved sanitation and a pure water 
supply. 

Miss SARAH J. Eppy contributes to the 
New England Magazine for April a 
charming study of bird life entitled, ‘The 
Robin’s Nest.’’ The nest she describes 
was built on the balcony railing of a barn 
studio, and a peep-ho!'e in the wall gave 
opporttnity for observing and photograph. 
ing the birds. Fully a score of views, 
taken by Miss Eddy, are reproduced, 
showing the housekeeping operations of 
the robins while rearing their young. No 
better plea could be made for the protec- 
tion of bird-life. ‘*The artist wished,” 
says Miss Eddy, ‘that those who enjoy 
shooting could watch these robins feed 
their young so faithfully and untiringly, 
for she felt they must sympathize with 
them, and with the longing and delight 
of the little ones, and that they never 
again would find pleasure in killing or 
wounding any bird.” 
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(Concluded from First Page.) 

She replied, ‘Free the prisoners!” 

“But how?” 

“Overpower the Viceroy on his drive 
and strangle him.”’ 

That night was born the conspiracy of 
1811, which, although it failed in action, 
revived the spirit of liberty, and indirectly 
inflicted much damage upon the Spanish 
cause, being largely composed of notable 
people,—writers, jurists, clergymen, and 
some nobles. In consequence of her loy- 
alty to Mexican liberty, Dofia Mariana 
endured the most cruel persecutions. She 
and her husband were held prisoners 
until 1820. 

Not only in the capital, suffering insults 
and imprisonment, did Mexican women 
endure for the cause, but the field of bat- 
tle witnessed their brave deeds at the side 
of husbands and lovers. Manuela Medina, 
called La Capitana, raised a company and 
fought in seven battles. Solely in order 
to meet the patriot priest, Morelos, who 
became leader of the insurgents after the 
capture of Hidalgo, she undertook a dif- 
ficult journey of two hundred miles. She 
died in 1822 from the effect of wounds re- 
ceived in battle. 

Dofia Maria Fermina, widow of Colonel 
Rivera, travelled over rocky roads at her 
husband’s side, enduring extreme hunger, 
suffering the inclemency of mountain 
regions. She repeatedly seized the rifle 
of some patriot who fell at her side, and 
met the enemy like a veteran. She was 
killed in the battle of Chichihualco, while 
valiantly fighting underthe brave General 
Guerrero, Feb. 1, 1821. 

In line with these noble matrons stands 
Manuela Herrera, who set fire to her 
country-place in order to prevent her 
property from affording aid and comfort 
to the royalists. She harbored on her 
farm of Venadito the indomitable Gen- 
eral Mina. There she and her illustrious 
guest were made prisoners. Insulted and 
persecuted by the royalist soldiery, who 
were incapable of respecting her heroism, 
she escaped to the wilds, where she lived, 
in hunger and almost nakedness, deprived 
of all her possessions, and devoted to 
prayer for her loved country. 

Many of those brave women of the war 
of independence were led with insurgent 
captives to execution by the royalists. 

On a tempestuous night of August, 
1814, a bloody conflict was raging between 
a party of royalists under General Garcia 
and a small force of insurgents. The con- 
test was long and heroic. The rain fell 
incessantly. The spongy ground, fur- 
rowed with rivulets, impeded the action, 
which lasted from 8.30 P. M. till 7 A. M. 
the following day. Neither party could 
claim the victory. The royalists, how- 
ever, captured three patriots, and when 
the general ordered them to execution, 
he directed that Maria Tomasa Estevez 
should share their fate for having, by 
means of her great beauty, seduced num- 
bers of royalists from their allegiance to 
the king. 

Another martyr to the cause of Mexican 
independence was Luisa Martinez, wife of 
E. G. Kojas, proprietor of a small store in 
the town of Erongaricuaro. She aided 
the revolutionists by sending them timely 
warnings, provisions, money, and com- 
munications from their superior officers, 
with whom she maintained constant cor- 
respondence. One day her messenger was 
captured. She fled, was pursued, seized, 
and fined $2,000. Three times she was 
arrested for help rendered the revolu- 
tionists, and made to pay a similar fine. 
On the last occasion the fine imposed was 
$4,000, which her reduced circumstances 
prevented her from paying. In default of 
the mulct she was sentenced to be shot in 
a corner of the cemetery of Erongaricuaro 
in the year 1817. Shortly before the ex- 
ecution of the sentence, turning to the 
Spanish commanding general, she said: 

Why do you persecute me? Have I not 
the right to do all I can for my country? 
I have committed no fault, only fulfilled 
a sacred duty. 

Her words recall those of Joan of Arc 
just before she was burned alive by the 
English invaders of her country. 

The general remained inflexible, but less 
cruel than Bedford. Luisa Martinez fell 
pierced with royalist bullets. 

Another martyr was Dofia Gertruda 
Bocanegra de Lazo de la Vega, who con- 
tended with sublime self abnegation for 
national independence, upon whose altar 
she surrendered her husband and her 
possessions. On more than one occasion, 
different insurgent generals owed the 
rescue of their lives to her efforts. His- 
tory has tailed to preserve a detailed 
record of her acts—only the notice of her 
martyrdom. She was shot by the royalists 
in the Plaza of Patzcuaro, Oct. 10, 1817. 

The recorded deeds of Mexican women 
of the war of independence would fill 
many pages—brave mothers, comforters 
of the prisoners, rescuers of condemned 
patriots. Among them was the wife of a 
colonel, who accompanied bim on a march 


sentence of death; the sisters Gonsalez, 
who sacrificed their fortune and demol- 
ished their stately home for the sake of 
the insurgent cause; the sisters Moreno, 
who gave numerous proofs of devotion to 
patriotism; young girls who, during the 
siege of Coscomatepec, made cartridges 
and succored the wounded. Much more 
may be said of the nameless heroines, of 
whose acts alone history has preserved a 
record, 

The wife of the poor and humble in- 
surgent Garcia, mounted on horseback, 
sword in hand, led several attacks, and 
animated with voice and example the 
revolutionary patriots, 

During the siege of Sote la Maria, the 
burning atmosphere and exhausting re- 
sistance of the garrison aroused intoler- 
able thirst. Yet, although the river flowed 
but few paces distant, the enemy’s fire 
was so destructive that the most valiant 
soldier dared not expose himself to it in 
order to alleviate their urgent necessity. 
But a woman, beholding their dire ex- 
tremity, had the courage to face a rain of 
bullets, and the good fortune to procure 
and distribute water unscathed to the 
defenders. 

Another heroine raised a division of in- 
surgents at her sole expense, placed her- 
self at its head, and in one action, among 
many which she passed through, found 
herself alone. She defended herself with 
such valor as to compel the royalists to 
surrender their arms, 

I will end this abbreviated narrative of 
deeds of patriotism with an account of 
two, which, rising above the heroic, ap- 
pear almost superhuman. In a little town, 
perched on a crag of the Sierra of Xialaca, 
General Bravo was sustaining, with a hand- 
ful of valiant men, a tremendous siege by 
the royalists. There was no lack of valor, 
but provisions had given out. Starvation 
liad exhausted them, and no escape from 
death by that torture remained except by 
surrender. General Bravo made a su- 
preme effort. Sacrificing the humanity 
that always distinguished him, he ordered 
lots to be cast that some might be sacri- 
ficed to save the others with their own 
flesh. Then Dofia Antonia Nava and 
Dofia Catarina Gonsalez, followed by a 
large crowd of women, sought audience of 
the general, and the first mentioned thus 
addressed him: 

We come because we have found a means 
to be useful to our country. We cannot 
fight, but we can feed those who fight. 
Here are our bodies, which we offer as 
food for our soldiers. 

She drew a poniard from her belt and 
aimed it at her heart. A hundred hands 
spvatched at the weapon, while shouts of 
applause resounded, Enthusiasm reani- 
mated the garrison; the women, armed 
with cutlasses and cudgels, accompanied 
the sortie that followed. Nearly all the 
garrison perished, butnot one surrendered. 
The leader of those women who had de- 
voted themselves to death, escaped. 
Shortly afterwards, viewing the corpse of 
her brave husband, who had been assassi- 
nated by the royalists, she turned to the 
great Morelos, saying: 

I have not come to weep and lament the 
death of this man. He did his part. I 
come to bring my four sons; three can 
serve as soldiers; the other, who is too 
young, shall be a drummer and replace 


his father. 
Quincy, Ills. 


——— moe ——— 


“THINK ROSES!” 


ADA MELVILLE SHAW, 


I thought my friend was in jest when 
she said: ‘‘You ought to listen to the 
opening of a rose.” 

‘How can I, when Iso rarely see that 
lovely thing?” I made reply. ‘‘Give me 
some nerve tonic more easily obtainable.” 

‘Ah! but I am in earnest. You have 
listened so long to street-cars, steam- 


whistles, and human chatter, it is no 
wonder you misunderstand me. You 
must cultivate the inner life. Since you 


cannot gather actual roses, try to hear 
them.”’ 

*But how?” I broke in impatiently, 
knowing too well how remote roses are 
to the average office-bound dweller in a 
great city. 

‘‘Have you never seenatree? Do you 
not know what roses look like? Then 
think roses and trees!’’ 

For almost a decade I had lived under 
the shadow of ‘‘sky-scrapers.’”’ Month 
after month, the clash of horses’ hoofs, 
dray-wheels, and gongs had dinned upon 
my poor ears until the unexpected lilt of 
a bird song would take away my breath. 
But my friend's suggestion opened heaven- 
ward windows to my tired spirit. 

Roses? Ah yes! How they used to run 
riot in the old home-garden! I used to 
kiss the dew-washed petals and peer into 
opening buds to find the daintiest one of 
all to lay in mother’s gentle palm. 

Think roses? Surely! Many a trying 


day now has a cheer and refreshment 
that no outward conditions can mar. I 
often shut my eyes and steal away to that 


petal the pink buds are opening. The 
soft music of the shy movement charms 
away every throb of discontent. Blade 
by blade, the tender grass is pushing 
through the moist, brown earth. The 
million tiny voices sing to me a chorus of 
fairy music that makes mea little child 
once more, A faint breeze brushes my 
cheek and a waft of mignonette thrills 
me with delight.— Zion's Herald. 


->e 


THE HELPING HAND. 


The “Little Mothers’’ of New York City, 
those overburdened little girls who shoul- 
der the responsibility of younger sisters 
and brothers, and oftentimes also give a 
maternal care to the improvident father 
of the family, while the real mother goes 
out to earn the bread for the members of 
the household, are to be provided with 
Easter hats by the Little Mothers’ Associ- 
ation. Hitherto the brave little hearts 
have been cheered by gifts of growing 
plants, but this year spring hats will be 
given instead. 

Two women lately gave $10,000 to the 
Children’s Aid Society of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to build an infants’ hospital and a beach 
pavilion at Coney Island, to be used in 
connection with the society’s other build- 
ings at that place. Thecompletion of the 
buildings is promised in time for the 
summer season, 

The Baptist Orphans’ Home, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has sheltered 1,050 children, 
Girls under twelve and boys under eight 
years are received, clothed, and fed, given 
a plain education and religious training, 
and are placed, as opportunity is offered, 
in good homes, where they will have 
parental care and affection. 

The Elizabeth Putnam Cottage, at the 
Massachusetts State Industrial School for 
Girls, was dedicated recently. It is the 
seventh building to be included in the 
State property there. It was constructed 
at a cost of less than $18,000, and fitted 
with administration rooms on the first 
tloor, and apartments for matrons, teach- 
ers, and for 37 girls. The cottage is 
named for Miss Elizabeth Putnam, of 
Boston, who has been a member of the 
board of trustees for many years. 
=-=-e FU 


SENATOR HOAR’S WIT. 








Senator Hoar has acquired a reputation 
for making witty little remarks at the 
most unexpected times, says the Wash- 
ington Times, He introduced in the 
Senate, Wednesday, a petition signed by 
a lodge of Master Masons, asking that the 
clause in the bills relating to the Philip- 
pines which limits the right of suffrage 
in the island to males be stricken out, 
and requested that the petition be re- 
ferred to the ‘committee on our largest 
acquisition.’’ The presiding officer seemed 
to have no difficulty in understanding Mr. 
Hoar’s reference, and promptly referred 
the petition to the Philippine committee. 
— Boston Herald. 


-_—-o-- 


WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The German Medical Weekly says: 

“Women physicians have established 
themselves all over Russia, and even their 
opponents must admit that they have 
achieved a respected position. Some of 
them are employed by the government, 
and since last year are entitled to a pen- 
sion. They occupy positions as county 
physicians, school physicians, physicians 
for the poor, and the municipal ambulance 
system, etc. Mrs. Dr. N. Schulz, in the 
St. Petersburg Institute of Experimental 
Medicine, is one of the foremost experts 
in bacteriology, and her lectures are well 
attended by physicians of both sexes, 
Miss Dr, Lavroskaja, of the City Hospital, 
Obuchow, and a few other women phy- 
sicians, were last year with the expedition 
which went to Turkestan under the per- 
sonal guidance of the Prince of Olden- 
burg, to combat the plague. They all re- 
turned in good health, but their conduct 
shows heroism worthy to be remembered. 
Dr. Pavloéskaya succeeded in interesting 
St. Petersburg society in the establish- 
ment of a sanitarium for consumptives, 
and through gifts from private sources 
and the Imperial treasury the hospital is 
now open, in Taitzi, near St. Petersburg. 
Dr. Schabanova has erected a sanitarium 
for children on the Baltic Sea coast.”’ 


A committee of the students of the 
Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
of which Lucinda S. Lovell is chairman, 
recently sent the following petition to 
Mayor Ashbridge, of Philadelphia: 


We, the undersigned, a committee of 
the students of the Women’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, would respectfully 
call attention to the fact that our institu 
tion is not represented on the examining 
board of the Philadelphia Hospital. Since 
our graduates are admitted to the ex- 
amination for the position of resident 
physician in the Philadelphia Hospital, 
and since the other leading medical 
schools are represented on the examining 
board, we would respectfully urge a 
similar recognition for our college. 


Miss May Thorne, M. D., lecturer on 








of 340 miles and twice saved him from a 


Listen! Petal by 


sweet home-garden, 


the theory and practice of vaccination at 


the London School of Medicine for Wom- 
en, has been appointed teacher of vacci- 
nation by the Local Government Board, 
and is empowered to give certificates of 
proficiency to qualified pupils. The vac- 
cinating station is in connection with the 
Maternity Department of the new Hospital 
for Women, 44 Euston Road, London, 
N. W. 

Women students are in future to be ad- 
mitted to such courses in the medical 
department of Owen’s College, Manches- 
ter, England, as will enable them to 
qualify for a medical degree. 

Dr. Josephine Eltzholtz writes in the 
San Francisco Call of her experiences 
with the plague in India, She says in 
part: 


I have spent five years of my life in 
India. Weary, horrible years they were, 
when famine, filth, and fatalism joined 
hands with the plague to scar the face of 
India. 

I lived in India not as an outsider or an 
onlooker, but so close to the heart of that 
complex nation that I could hear its 
throbs of suffering. Most of that time I 
was in charge of one of the Lady Dufferin 
hospitals, and the remainder was spent 
practising among the ‘‘shut-in’? women. 
Outside of the hospital my private prac- 
tice was in the zenana houses, the homes 
of the purdah ladies or Mohammedans of 
high caste, In the zenana are four, five, 
six, or more wives, but they each have 
their own apartments with separate en- 
trances, like so many flats, as it were, and 
never see each other. 

They are never permitted to gaze on 
any man save their husbands, and lead 
idle, contented lives, with a flock of at- 
tendants. The innovation of women 
physicians has brought great relief to 
them, as they were denied the services of 
the male physicians. Speaking their lan- 
guage, I was able to converse with them 
about their lives, and found with very few 
exceptions that these ‘shut-in’? women 
are perfectly content, and even when 
given the opportunity have no disposition 
to question about the great outside world 
of which they know nothing. 





-_-—- 


WOMEN LAWYERS, 


The portrait of a woman now hangs 
among those of the two or three hundred 
judges, barristers, and law writers that 
adorn the walls of Harvard’s law school, 
Its presence is the recognition of the 
labors of the widow of John Austin, Eng- 
lish law writer. In order to explain Mrs, 
Austin’s work it is necessary to give a 
brief 1ésumé of her husband’s life: 

Unsuccessful as a barrister, he gave up 
his practice and began the study of juris- 
prudence. There were no law schools in 
England at the time, but in 1826 London 
University made an attempt at one, and 
Austin was offered the chair of jurispru- 
dence. To fit himself for it he went, with 
his wife, to Bonn and Dresden, where he 
studied under the most eminent profes- 
sors of jurisprudence. After two years 
the Austins returned, and the work was 
begun at the University. Unfortunately, 
the lack of students made this effort a 
failure. Austin published his lectures, 
but their value was not recognized at that 
time, and little notice was paid to them. 
Austin’s life was a succession of disap- 
pointments. He was appointed to the 
criminal law commission; this was a fail- 
ure also, owing, it is said, to the fact that 
he demanded too much work, asked that 
too much time should be spent by the 
students, having the fixed idea that ex- 
haustive knowledge and thorough under- 
standing of the law was imperative. Such 
aman as Austin is necessarily poor, and 
he and his family were always in restricted 
circumstances. He did not lack for 
friends, and they procured him the office 
of royal commissioner to inquire after the 
grievances of the people of Malta, Enter- 
ing into this work with enthusiasm, he 
had half completed the task when there 
was a change of ministry, and he was dis- 
missed, with the partial satisfaction of 
seeing adopted all the measures he had 
proposed, He held no more offices, but 
continued to write on his favorite theme, 
jurisprudence, Mrs, Austin meantime as- 
sisting him in his work, besides helping 
to support the family by translations from 
the German. Austin’s last days were 
cheered by his friends, among whom were 
England’s greatest writers, but he pub- 
lished nothing further; and although the 
value of his lectures became recognized, 
and he was asked to prepare a new edi- 
tion, he refused to allow this unless the 
whole were rewritten, a task that his fail- 
ing health made impossible, and he died 
in 1859 a disappointed and melancholy 
man, 

Mrs. Austin was unwilling to leave her 
husband's life-work unappreciated, and 
made efforts to secure some one to pre- 
pare the new edition, but there was no 
one, and her friends urged that she take 
up the task herself. At last she did so, 
spending several years in the accomplish- 
ment of the difficult work. Most of the 
lectures had been extempore, and the 
notes were meagre. At length, however, 
the work was done, the book was pub- 
lished, and now, after having gone through 





five editions, remains the authority on the 











subject. ‘*The hanging of Mrs. Austin’s 
portrait, then, is a recognition of her hus- 
band’s value, her own ability, and her ex- 
traordinary labors. It also testifies to the 
capacity of the woman’s mind for the 
reach of jurisprudence. And the principal 
name in law journalism in this country is 
also a woman’s—that of Mrs. Myra Brad- 
well, of Chicago,’”’ says the Springfield 
Republican. 
———- wo) 
NEW PROFESSIONS FOR WOMEN CENTER- 
ING IN THE HOME. 

[Read by Miss Anna Barrows, editor of 
the American Kitchen Magazine, at the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention in Washington.} 

The main objection made by conserva- 
tive people to definite occupations or pro- 
fessions for women has been that such 
callings would inevitably tend to destroy 
the home. Once let women prove that 
they can follow a trade or profession, and 
yet make a home for themselves and 
others, and such objectors have no ground 
left. Many individual women already are 
doing this, but the rank and file have not 
yet learned the force of a single thing 
well done, and they are yet trying to do 
too many things at once. 

Let us see just what the words of our 
subject mean. ‘New’? may apply to 
something lately brought out of ob- 
scurity, or changed in its essence or 
tendency. A ‘‘profession’’ is any calling 
or occupation involving mental or other 
attainments, a liberal education, and 
mental, rather than manual, labor. It is 
a declaration of faith in one’s work and 
confidence in her own ability to perform 
it. The professional worker does not 
talk of “luck”? and its influence upon 
her undertaking. She knows how to 
work with her own hands, but increases 
her ability many fold by directing ma- 
chinery and the hands of others. 

A vocation is more than a profession, 
and implies a special call or fitness for a 
career which imposes an obligation to 
follow it. An avocation is a side interest 
merely. The ‘‘centre’’ is the place about 
which all things cluster or revolve, It is 
the nucleus, the point of divergence and 
radiation, It absorbs and radiates, gathers 
in that it may give out again. Homeisa 
place of rest, of shelter, a congenial abode, 
The home is the centre of attraction for 
all trades and professions. For what 
purpose do the professions of the minis- 
try, the law, and medicine exist, except 
to make our home life purer, safer, and 
healthier? The professions of the teacher 
and the journalist are designed to supple- 
ment the home life in many ways. 

Scientists tell us that with the first fire 
kindled for warmth and for cooking food, 
a division of labor between the sexes 
began. Because it fell to the lot of wo- 
man to stay by the fire and keep it alive, 
it became her share to prepare the food 
and clothing for the family after man had 
brought the raw material to the door. 
To this day we sometimes hear the high 
commendation bestowed upon a man that 
he is ‘‘a good provider.” 

The woman of the past prepared food, 
dressed skins, and made the pottery for 
her household, There was no competi- 
tion, friendly or commercial, with her 
neighbor, and, without the refinement of 
friction, such degree of art as she had 
attained was handed on to her daughters 
and granddaughters. 

By and by men learned to play with 
new implements in place of murderous 
weapons, and by mighty machines simpli- 
fied the process of preparing food and 
making garments, and they gradually 
have taken the manufacture of food and 
clothing from the hands of the women. 

To day in the individual home woman 
is more often a consumer than a producer, 
and is overwhelmed with her responsibili- 
ties. Untrained in the use of money, she 
is forming leagues to study the proper 
values of materials, and her own relation 
to the producers of the present day. 

The fear is sometimes expressed that 
the club movement is drawing women 
away from home interests; but the general 
attention now given to household eco- 
nomics by all the women’s clubs proves 
that the women of our land are realizing 
that knowledge of history, literature, art, 
and science is needed to give the broad 
culture necessary for the proper conduct 
of the home life. Thus it is safe to fol- 
low the current, even if for a time it may 
seem to tend toward the opposite shore. 
Although as yet few women’s colleges 
offer broad courses in home economics, 
nevertheless after graduation the college 
women begin to study household prob- 
lems with all the energy brought out by 
the college training. 

A very general comment on woman’s 
desire for a share in municipal and na- 
tional government is that the servant 
question is yet unsolved; that, since she 
has not succeeded in governing her own 
domain, she has no rights outside of it. 
But it may fairly be considered an open 
question whether the adjustment of house- 
hold labor belongs wholly to woman. 
Yet by going outside of her home as an 
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employee herself, she is learning how to 
deal with this problem. 

It has been necessary for womep to 
have thorough business training in other 
directions before they discovered how 
unbusinesslike have been the methods 
pursued in the average home. The more 
women have gone out of their homes into 
new occupations, the more they have 
realized that the home is dependent upon 
the same principles as the business world. 
The business woman understands human 
nature, and therefore can deal success- 
fully with the butcher, the baker, and 
other trades-people. She has a power of 
adapting herself to new conditions im- 
possible to her sister accustomed only to 
the traditional treadmil] of housework. 

Specialization is the tendency of the 
times, and by wise attention to this in the 
household, as elsewhere, enough time 
should be saved to acommunity for the 
world’s work to be done in fewer hours, 
and for men and women to have time 
beside to be home-makers and good citi- 
zens. Little by little one art and craft 
after another bas been evolved into the 
dignity of a profession, while housework 
as a whole has been left to untrained 
workers. Shelter and food are insepara- 
bly connected with the popular idea of 
the home, and each of these divisions is 
capable of affording several professions 
worthy the attention of educated and 
trained women. Healthful conditions of 
architecture, decoration for the house, 
wise buying, scientific cookery, and an 
attractive service of food—each in itself 
has scope for all the energies of the wide- 
awake woman. Yet it will be long be- 
fore the popular mind understands this. 
Though we are demanding higher stand 
ards from those who serve us, and better 
work for the routine of our daily life, we 
do not realize how impossible it is for 
one person to do perfect work in a dozen 
trades. 

Why is it worse for a woman to do 
something for her neighbor and at the 
same time employ that neighbor herself, 
if both are skilled in some special craft, 
than it is for each to spend all her time 
and strength in her own home as a Jack- 
of-all-trades? 

More brain power must be applied to 
developing standards of living in the in- 
dividual homes which are’the centre of 
our national life. There must be more 
individuality and yet more codperation, 
We-may expect in the future that women 
again will become producers for them- 
selves and others, but on avery different 
scale from that of the past. When we 
remember that half the income of the 
American people goes for food, we may 
well wonder that, since it has been the 
province of women for ages, we have been 
willing to consider cookery as merely a 
matter of instinct. 

Would we apply the same reasoning to 
the practice of medicine and the com 
pounding of drugs? 

The manufacture of personal apparel 
for herself formerly was supposed to be 
woman's especial province, while to-day 
hosts of men are employed by her. Worth 
in Paris was but the advance guard of an 
army of men dressmakers, ladies’ tailors, 
and milliners. The making of each gar- 
ment is a separate branch of business, and 
the repairing and cleaning is also sub- 
divided. The all-round woman who came 
to the house to make new clothing and 
repair the old for the men, women, and 
children in the family is not to be found 
now, nor should we be satisfied with that 
type of work to-day. We have grown 
more critical, and demand a style and 
finish that comes only with continuous 
effort in one line. 

The general style of dress is gradually 
yielding to the needs of the busy women; 
this is instanced by the steady popularity 
of the shirt-waist, and the increasing 
number of bicycle or storm skirts. In 
like manner our fashion of feeding must 
be modified and adapted to new condi- 
tions of life. 

Almost without our knowledge a new 
order is arising in household affairs. For 
more than a decade domestic science has 
been taught in many of our schools; it 
began in a small way, but is growing and 
being correlated with other school work. 
Needle work, cookery, and cleaning are 
dependent on the fundamental principles 
of all the natural sciences. The instruc- 
tor must be familiar with anatomy, bac- 
terinlogy, botany, chemistry, physics, 
physiology, zodlogy, and the language and 
literature of all nations. Such instruction 
in our public schools is not intended to 
develop cocks or seamstresses, but is 
rather designed to train the individual to 
use reason in everyday life. The develop- 
ment of a healthy appetite for whole- 
some food may well be considered the 
corner-stone of a broad education, for 
upon our food depends our moral and in- 
tellectual, as well as the physical life. 
Because of this, the purveyor or matron 
for educational institutions should be 
chosen as carefully as the president, and 
the salary should correspond to the ability 
required, 


The small hotel and restaurant offer a 
field of usefulness and fair profit to trained 
women. Various branches of catering, 
especially that of supplying the needs of 
invalids, have been found to be interest- 
ing and remunerative work. 

Back of the preparation of food there is 
a place for women to supply food products 
from the garden, the poultry farm, and 
through the grocer and markets, Al- 
though a national association is reported 
to have laid on the table with considerable 
merriment resolutions favoring woman’s 
suffrage, there are many women coming 
into different branches of the grocery busi- 
ness. Theserving of foods demands suit- 
able utensils and tableware, and here 
woman may find a large field for her artis- 
tic and mechanical skill. The Rockwood 
pottery illustrates what a woman may do 
in these lines. Public laundries have been 
established and are to-day in successful 
operation under the direction of college 
women. There is a notable illustration of 
this in Brookline, Mass. When to the 
broad foundation of the college is added 
the necessary technical training, we have 
the ideal leader for such enterprises. 
Surely such women may claim the right 
toapply the word ‘“‘profession’’ to their 
occupation, 

There is need also of trained women to 
lead public sentiment to recognize the 
dignity of manual labor. Hand work can- 
not be done well unless directed by the 
head, and hand and head should be united 
in one body. 


-=-_-- 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
COMMONWEALTH OF 
1895. Population 
Part 2. Vol 4. 


CENSUS OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
and Social Statistics. 
Boston, 1900, 


This volume of facts and figures shows 
the industrial position of every inhabitant 
of each town of the thirteen counties of 
Massachusetts, classified by age and sex. 
It contains much matter for serious study 
which will be of value to students of 
sociology and of interesttoall. Hu. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

It has just been made public that the 
sum of 50,000 francs, the interest of which 
is to be used by the University of Paris 
for the aid of poor students, was the gift 
of the late Baroness Von Hirsch. 

A medical journal says that constant 
coughing is precisely like scratching a 
wound; so long as it is continued the 
wound will not heal. Leta person when 
tempted to cough take a long breath uatil 
it warms and soothes every air-cell. The 
benefit will soon be felt, and the control of 
the cough will be much easier the second 
time. 


To save his mother from being cut to 
pieces by her husband, who had attacked 
her with a large butcher knife, Bertie 
Finch, of Chicago, fifteen years old, shot 
his father, George Finch, through the 
heart on March 20. When taken into 
custody the boy wept bitterly and said he 
expected to be hanged, but that he would 
do the deed again if necessary to protect 
his mother, 


Mrs. Adeline Stanhope Wheatcroft, head 
of the famous Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dra- 
matic School of New York, is meeting 
with such success, in this her third sea- 
son of independent enterprise, that she 
will be obliged to leave ber studios in the 
Holland Building, and seek more ample 
quarters about May 1. A friend writes: 
“Mrs. Wheatcroft’s teaching is so pre- 
eminently along the lines of rational 
thought and endeavor that her work is 
bound to prosper.”’ 


The work of blind women typewriters 
is one of the interesting features of the 
United States treasury department. It 
is said that their work is equal to that of 
the best operators, and as much is ex- 
pected of them in dictation and copying 
as of those who have their eye-sight. So 
satisfactory are the services of these blind 
clerks that it is proposed to give opportu- 
nity to many more next year. There are 
only three or four now employed, 


The following anecdote of Henry Ward 
Beecher is given in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal: “In tbe Plymouth congrega- 
tion there was at one time a woman who 
was a thorn in the flesh. She had a harsh 
voice anda stiff manner of speaking. Her 
iong-drawn-out, dull discourses wearied 
the congregation. But Mr. Beecher was 
patient. At last he too reached the limit 
of endurance, and one evening, when she 
sat down after talking nearly half an 
hour, he arose and in his deep tones said 
slowly: ‘Nevertheless, I still believe in 
women speaking in meeting.’ She spoke 
no more.” 

A new Minnesota industry, which is to 
be shown at the Paris Exposition, is the 
conversion into useful and ornamental 
articles of the wire grass of the American 
swamps, heretofore considered worthless. 
In this unique exhibit will be furniture, 
the grass taking the place of reed, rat- 








HOW'S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure, 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
ny out any obligations made by their 

rm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggist, 
Toledo, O 

WALDING, KINNAN & Marvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surface of the system. Price, 7T5c. per 
bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testimoni- 
als free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








tan, or willow; screens, baby carriages, 
baskets, jardinitre bowls, and mattings. 
The material is described as light, beauti- 
ful, elastic, and enduring. The industry 
already gives steady employment to more 
than 500 persons, which number is to be 
tripled in a few months, the demand for 
the goods warranting the erection of two 
more plants. In summer, when the raw 





material is being gatheied, more than 
3,000 persons are engaged. 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
“APRIL FOOL!" 


BY RUTH HALL, 


“But how do you fool them?” asked 
Margy. 

She was a very little girl—not six years 
old—and she looked up to Edgar, who was 
twelve, as an extremely wise person. 

“You make ’em think things are dif- 
ferent from what they are,’’ said Edgar. 
“Only, of course, you don’t tell fibs. And 
when they find out they’re tricked, you 
call ‘Aprilfool!’ It’s lots o’ fun.” 

“It must be,’’ said Margy, eagerly. ‘I 
mean to try it.” 

“Oh, you're too little,”’ said Edgar. 

‘‘Mamma told me one wasn’t ever too 
little to help others,’’ Margy declared. 
Edgar was so puzzled by this speech that 
he made no further remark. 

When the Wheaton family came into 
the dining-room, on the first of April, 
Mamma was saying: “I am so tired of 
that baked apple every morning, and I 
don’t care for oranges any longer. I do 
wish, either that it was time for berries, 
or that Dr. Mason had not told me to eat 
fruit for breakfast.”’ 

Margy danced along by her side, listen- 
ing and smiling to herself. As Mrs. 
Wheaton caught sight of the table she 
gave acry of surprise. There sata plate 
of strawberries beside her napkin. 

“‘April fool!’ called Margy. ‘I bought 
’em myself, Mamma, down to Mr. Sny- 
der’s. And you thought you were going 
to have baked apples again. April fool!’ 

The rest—her father and mother, Jamie 
and Edgar—looked at each other over the 
little girl’s innocent head. ‘That is a 
sweet way—to trick one with something 
nice,’’ said Mamma. 

“Why, what other way would there 
be?”’ asked Margy. ‘‘Nobody would do 
mean things to people—not on any day in 
the year.”’ 

A merry voice called ‘“‘April fool!” after 
Papa, whose hat and coat, all neatly 
brushed, lay upon the hall-table. And 
the same cry followed Edgar’s usual 
search for his scattered school-books and 
his finding them, strapped together, lying 
beside his cap. A sprig of geranium from 
Margy’s cherished plant was pinned upon 
the lapel of Jamie’s overcoat, and ‘‘April 
fool!’ he heard, as he hurried into it, 

Ellen, the second girl, found the silver 
from breakfast rin-ed and dried and laid 
in its proper bask-ts. ‘‘April fool!’ piped 
Margy. 

“What are you duing, child?” inquired 
Miss Wilkinson, opening her window to 
question the little girl in the garden next 
door. Margy looked up brightly: 

“I’m going to April fool the birds,”’ she 
said, ‘‘with this plate of crumbs. They 
don’t expect a thing, you know. They'll 
be so surprised!’ . 

Mr. Wheaton had not been writing long 
in his office when an acquaintance came 
in who wanted one dollar for some chari- 
table object. The face of his little girl 
came up before her father. He handed 
the man five dollars, and said, ‘April 
fool!” and then they both laughed. 

Miss Forman, the timid, nervous Latin 
teacher, always dreaded that half-hour 
she had to pass with mischievous Jamie 
Wheaton and the comrades he incited to 
whispering and nonsense. To-day, they 
behaved so well that she stopped them 
on their way out of the room and thanked 
them. Jamie looked up into her face 
with twinkling eyes: ‘*We April fooled 
you, didn’t we?” he asked. 

Jack Watson, who had quarrelled with 
Edgar, had played a horrid trick upon 
him yesterday. To-day Jack had good 
reason to look out for something in return. 
To tell the truth, Fdgar had actually 





brought, in a box, a dead mouse from the 
trap at home, with the full intention of 
tucking it into Jack’s pocket as he passed 
the overcoat on his way down-stairs. 

“Nobody would do mean things to peo- 
ple,” Margy had said. Jack had been 
mean to him. Yes; but his little sister 
thought him her wise, good brother, 
above such revenge and spite. Her shining 
eyes, when she called ‘‘April fool!’ after 
him, seemed to look down into his heart, 
He could not deceive their trust. 

When Jack, very cautiously, peered into 
his pocket that night, a flush of shamed 
surprise crept over his cheeks. He saw a 
handful of chocolate creams, and a slip of 
paper that :ead ‘‘April fool!’ 

“I’ve had such a lovely day!’ sighed 
Margy, sleepily, as her mother tucked her 
into bed that evening; “I’ve been busy 
every moment—most. And I’ve fooled 
lots of folks. Wouldn't it be nice if they 
came oftener—April Fool’s and Christ- 
mas Day, I mean. They seem a good deal 
alike, you know.”’—N. Y. Independent. 
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HUMOROUS. 








I’m awfully bored.’’ 

**Who’s been boring you?” 

“That's the worst of it; l’m boring my- 
self..’—Chicago Record. 


“Doesn’t golf interfere with work?’’ 
asked the young man, “Certainly not,” 
answered the enthusiast, ‘‘Work inter- 
feres with golf.’’— Washington Star. 


“I thought your sympathies were with 
the Boers when we were talking about 
the war a week or two ago?” 

‘Well, the Boers were winning then. 
Hurrah for ‘Bobs’ and Kitchener!’—Chi- 
cago Times. Herald. 


He—You don’t mean to tell me you are 
going to marry that old bald-headed pro- 
fessor? 

She—He is rather bald; but think how 
many young men of today are bald on 
the inside of their heads! 

Tommy —Pop, a stag party is a party of 
men, isn’t it? 

Tommy's Pop—Yes, my son. 

Tommy—Then stagnation would be a 
nation where there weren’t any women, 
wouldn't it?—Philadelphia Record. 


The girls at Stockwell school were dis- 
cussing the meaning of the letters G. C. 
B. after Lord Roberts’ name, One girl 
settled the difficulty by saying that the 
initials stood for “Generally Called Bobs.”’ 
—London Daily Chronicle. 


Mrs. Dimpleton—I want you to get 
another doctor right off. 

Dimpleton—W hat’s the matter with this 
one? 

Mrs. Dimpleton—What do you suppose 
he said about baby? He told me I must 
treat him like a human being!—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


‘“‘Has your furnace been satisfactory 
this winter?” 

“I don’t know how the rest of the 
family feel about it, but I’ve kept warm 
when I’m at home chasing down cellar to 
see what was the matter with it.’’—De- 
troit Free Press. 


‘‘Algernon is very interesting,’’ said the 
stockbroker’s daughter. 

‘*‘What does he talk about?” inquired 
her father. 

‘*Why, he’s ever so well posted in Shake- 
spearian quotations.”’ 

“Young woman,” said the financier, 
sternly, ‘don’t you let him make sport of 
your ignorance. There ain’t no such 
stock on the market.’’—Tid Bits. 








“OPPORTUNITY IS THE CREAM OF TIME.” 


Now is your opportunity. There is no 
time when the system is so much in need 
of a good medicine, like Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and no time when it is so susceptible 
to the benefits to be derived from such a 
medicine. By purifying, enriching, and 
vitalizing the blood and toning up the 
system Hood’s Sarsaparilla starts you 
right for a whole year of health. 


CoNnsTIPATION is cured by Hood’s Pills, 


~- DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE, 


An Excellent House. 


POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements, 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R. R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No.1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 

















WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


SHORTHAN 





BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.¥ 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 





SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear- 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _<_mm. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 








Girls’ Classical School 
18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 








oun ¥ nu 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros,, 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The t 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that cap 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
oy aad gervow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tox 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somervilie, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 6.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. ML; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. ; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.88 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.46, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchbarg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.08, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston. 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14 1898. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saw, Avice Stonk BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
Continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








26 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 
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SALVATION ARMY PEN PREMIUM. 


The Salvation Army ‘Post’ Fountain 
Pen is pronounced “The Pen of the Age.” 
It is self-filling, self-cleansing, simple, 
durable, and reliable. It has been award. 


ed a gold medal and diploma by the Paris | 
is highly | 


Academy of Inventors, and 
recommended by many distinguished 
men. 

We make the following extraordinary 
offer: To any one sending us $3 with the 
names and addresses of two new subscrib- 
ers to the WoMAN’'S JOURNAL for one year 
at the reduced price of $1.50 for the first 
year on trial, we will mail postpaid a 
Post Fountain Pen worth $3, thus prac- 
tically mailing two copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL free of cost for one year, 

Will not every subscriber send us $3 
with two new names and addresses? 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE V8. PLUTOCRACY, 

The government of the United States, 
as now controlled and administered, isa 
plutocracy. In other words, it is a gov- 
ernment of money, by money, for money. 
So far as the money interest is for the 
interest of the people, it is a government 
of the people, but no farther. So long 
as the interest of the capitalists is the 
interest of the people, the interest of the 
people is considered, but no longer. This 
is evidenced everywhere and everywhen. 

Here, for instance, in Massachusetts, 
are two great State railroad systems,— 
both largely built with State money, for 
the purpose of ensuring low faresand low 
freights and free communication with 
the West,—about to be transferred to out- 
side control, with the approval of our 
State officials and the consent of our Leg- 
islature. The many millions of dollars 
spent in constructing the Hoosac Tunnel 
and piercing the Berkshire hills are to be 
made a gratuity to alien corporations, 
Even Boston, with its immense municipal 
interest in preserving free railroad ap- 
proaches, makes but a feeble protest. In 
the discussion aroused, it has come to 
public knowledge that these companies 
have for years been making secret dis- 
criminations, making special reductions 
from their published rates, giving large 
shippers lower freights, thereby crushing 
out mercantile competition and building 
up monopolies. Yet when it is proposed 
that the State shall resume the ownership 
and control of these railroads, thus un- 
faithfully administered, under aright and 
power expressly reserved in their char- 





ters, we hear in our daily papers the cry | 
The real confiscation | 


of ‘‘confiscation.”’ 
has been inflicted on our citizens in ex- 
orbitant rates for freight and passengers. 
There is no reason why freight and pas- 
sengers should not be carried by these 
railroads at one-half their present sched- 
ule prices, at a profit on the cost of the 
roads, if they were owned and operated 
by the State. 

It is the same with the national gov- 
ernment; the trusts and monopolies are 
supreme. The one thing to which, more 


than any other, is due the growth and | 


prosperity of the country is the absolute 
freedom of trade between the States and 
Territories of the Union. Notwithstand- 
ing the onerous restrictions upon foreign 
commerce, the home market has bitherto 
been untrammelled. From Maine to Mex- 
ico, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
no custom-house fetters have obstructed 
communication. But if the ultra protec- 
tionists have their way, even this privi- 
lege is to be abolished, and our new pos- 
sessions are to be excluded from com- 
mercial fraternity. Our farmers must 
continue to sell their produce in European 
markets at European prices, less freight 
and commissions, but they must not ex- 
change it for the tropical products of our 
new possessions without paying tribute 
to the sugar and tobacco trusts. They 


must not exchange a Massachusetts apple 
for a Porto Rico banana. The people of 
these new possessions are to be subjects, 
not citizens; colovies, not territories; 
victims of carpet-bag governments, and 
tributaries of our great monopolies. 

This is not a question of party. Hanna, 
of Ohio, is a Republican; Clark, of Mon- 
tana, is a Democrat; both are said to owe 
their senatorial seats to bribery; both 
repiesent great aggregations of capital. 
Croker and Platt, rivals but sometimes 
allies, alike are generally believed to owe 
their power to corrupt methods, and, 
when necessary, to share with each other 
the spoils wrung from an oppressed and 
demoralized community. The money 
power grows stronger every year, and 
rules the country in the interest of mo- 
| nopoly in all its varied forms, The rich 
grow richer, the masses of the people 
more and more generally live from hand 
| to mouth. We maintain republican forms, 

but democracy is losing its grip. 
| There is but one remedy. We must 
| have a political revival, and, as a result 
of that revival, a removal of the monopoly 
| of the suffrage. Put the ballot in the 
hands of intelligent, responsible women. 
| Then we shall have a voting constituency 
too numerous to be bribed, and too widely 
diffused to be manipulated by bosses. 
Equal suffrage is our only hope of escape 
from the rule of plutocracy. H. B. B. 
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SMALL SAVINGS OF THE POOR. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided at the 
Fortnightly of the Massachusetts W.S. A. 
last Tuesday, and Miss Gertrude Jacobs, 
who is at the head of the Stamps-Savings 
work in Boston, spoke on ‘*The Small 
Savings of the Poor.”’ She said: 

“The question how best to encourage 
poor people to save money is not new. It 
has engaged the attention of nations and 
individuals for many years. The principle 
is always the same, but its application 
varies. 

“There was no bank in England till 
1694, when the Bank of Fngland was 
established. But this was for the rich. 
The first chance for the poor to deposit 
their savings was afforded by the Fru. 
gality Bank of Jeremy Bentham, in 1797. 
| In 1807 a Mr. Whitehead suggested that 
| the government might take a band in this 

work, but it was fifty years before any- 
thing was done about it. We, as suf- 
| fragists, have no need to feel discouraged 
if our reform takes time, when we see 
how slowly other good movements have 
advanced. In 1861 Rowland Hill, who 
| was then Postmaster, offered the plan 
| now in operation in Great Britain, and 
| = Gladstone, by an eloquent speech, 








secured the passage of the bill establish- 

ing the Postal Union. Now any person 

can go to any one of the 7,000 post-offices 
in the United Kingdom and deposit a sum 
| of money, and be given as a receipt a 
stamp, which varies as the amount depos- 
| ited is large or small. It is said that one 
out of every seven persons in England is 
now a depositor in the government funds 
in this way. Any one wishing to draw 
his money can do so at any time by pre- 
senting himself at any post-office. A de- 
positor who is travelling, even in the 
remotest corner of Great Britain, can tele- 
graph to London and secure the payment 
| of his money at the local post-office within 
an hour. 
| “The advantages of the system are 
obvious. Other countries followed Eng- 
‘land in adopting it—Austria, Belgium, 
Japan, Italy, the Netherlands, France, 
Hungary, Sweden, Russia, Finland, and 
Hawaii; yet America has not done so. It 
has not been for want of efforts, however. 
Seventeen bills with this object have 
been introduced in Congress since 1871. 
Successive Postmasters-General have rec- 
ommended it; John Wanamaker, when 
| Postmaster, was especially enthusiastic 
in urging it, and sent in three reports 
recommending it. But there is always 
something in the way. One obstacle is 
the opposition of the banks, which fear it 
would lessen their business. Another 
objection raised is that it would be 
‘paternalism’—but it would be no more 
paternal than the mails. 

‘Banks do not exist everywhere in 
such numbers as to be easy of access. In 
New England the average distance froma 
post-office to the nearest savings-bank is 
ten miles; in the Middle States, twenty- 
five miles; in the South, thirty-three; and 
| on the Pacific slope, fifty-two. Poor peo- 
| ple cannot travel these distances. I lately 
received a most pathetic letter from a 
woman in Nebraska, asking where she 
can deposit her money safely. Again, the 
hours during which banks are open— 
from 9 A. M. till 2 P. M.—shut out many 
working people, who have only a short 
time at noon for their dinners. A few 
' years ago the Associated Charities in a 

body petitioned Congress to introduce 
| the system, but in vain. 

“In this emergency a woman, or rather, 
several women, stepped in to make an 
opportunity for the poor. Some of the 





Associated Charities workers raised 
money by private subscription to buy 
the necessary materials. These include 
adhesive stamps in sheets of a hundred, 
of different denominations, from one cent 
upward. These stamps serve as receipts 
for the deposits. They are made by the 
same makers as the regular U. S. postage 
stamps. 

‘In 1890 work was begun in Boston by 
the Stamps-Savings Society. This name 
is a little misleading, and some persons 
imagine that it is a society for saving 
cancelled postage stamps. It aims to put 
the opportunity to deposit small savings 
within the reach of people who cannot go 
to the banks. Factories, workshops, boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, large stores, etc., are 
visited regularly by a volunteer corps of 
young women, who take deposits and give 
receipts in the form of a stamp. Thus 
at R. H. White’s, a young woman sits in 
the lunch room, ready to receive deposits, 
from 11 A. M. to 3 P. M., every Saturday, 
when the girls are paid off. 

“It has been hard to introduce the sys- 
tem amoug the school children, because 
of the rule that no collections shall be 
made in the schools—a rule framed to 
prevent the collection of money to buy 
presents for the masters. Hence we had 
to get special permits to try it in two or 
three schools. We started it, last Janu- 
ary, in a school of 600 boys in South Bos- 
ton. The master said they spent their 
money mostly on cigarettes, which made 
them dull and stupid, and that he could 
teach them half as much again if we could 
persuade them to do something else with 
their money; so we had his heartiest co- 
operation. On the first day, 360 boys 
were ranged in line, wishing to make 
deposits. They were called off by the 
sudden breaking out of a fire close by, 
but a number of them came back—one 
after having saved his sister’s canary bird 
—and made their deposits after all. Our 
branch in this school is open every Mon- 
day, and the deposits average $40 per 
Monday. 

“It is surprising how much spending 
money children in America have, even in 
the poorest families, where the parents 
cannot pay their rent. A lady visiting a 
school in the North End asked the chil- 
dren who had five cents in their pockets 
at the time to raise their hands. Half the 
children in the school did so, and a quar- 
ter of them raised their hands when those 
that had twenty-five cents were called for. 
This money is spent mostly for unwhole- 
some, cheap candies. 

‘It is surprising the large sums that are 
brought in for deposit by the children. 
A new person beginning this work for the 
society among the children in a poor 
neighborhood, generally takes at first only 
stamps of small denominations, one and 
two cents, supposing that these will be 
the only ones wanted. She soon comes 
back to exchange them for 25 and 50 cent 
siamps, which are the most in demand. 
There is a great deal of money that is 
thrown about and wasted. Our effort is 
to save it, and to teach the rising genera- 
tion thrift. 

“It is interesting to see what little men 
and women of business the children are. 
They generally begin cautiously with a 
deposit of one cent. Then, when they 
find our collector in her place again the 
next week, and are convinced that the 
concern is sound, they put in ten cents. 
The persistency with which they keep it 
up is often remarkable, too. My friend, 
Miss Ellen Bailey, asked a Savings Bank 
in South Boston for the use of a corner of 
their room for an hour and a half oncea 
week. They consented. Some months 
later, she expressed to them not only 
her gratitude, but her surprise that they 
should have been willing. They answered, 
frankly: ‘We consented because we 
thought it was justafad. We expected 
it would last about six weeks.’ It has 
lasted for years. The children put in $81 
there yesterday, and during the past 
year, $2,000. There is a sense of great 
dignity in going into a bank to make a 
deposit, to a troop of ragged little street 
children, not much above the door-sill in 
height. One who has accumulated a 
small sum often crosses over from the 
lady to the bank counter, and makes a 
deposit in the bank. We do not want 
large sums; we aim to encourage every one 
to start a bank account as svon as 
possible. 

“The work of our society is limited to 
New England, and is carried on chiefly 
in Boston and its suburbs; but the work 
is in flourishing operation also in Provi- 
dence, Lynn, Newton, Fitchburg, and 
Springfield. In the Cambridge schools, 
$1,500 was deposited the past year. 
The Dedham, Bridgewater, and Water- 
town schools have lately started it. The 
Malden Associated Charities have taken 
it up, and are doing well. There is a 
good station at the M. E. Settlement in 
Hull Street. Denison House does a great 
deal in this line, and reports that itisa 
very pleasant way of making acquaintance 
with the neighbors, as you are always 
welcomed when you go to invite people to 





make a deposit, and a call made with this 
object is never looked upon as intrusive 
or patronizing. 

“There is a Stamps-Saving Society in 
New York, which started a year before 
ours, and which goes all through the 
country. It will establish a branch where- 
ever $25 can be raised for a beginning. 

“The system can flourish wherever it 
can get house-room, One of our stations 
is kept by a man on a coal wharf, another 
in a shoe store. Our deposits the first 
year amounted to $5,000, last year to $15,- 
000, and this year they will probably be 
$20,000. This is quite a sum to be put in 
largely in amounts of five and ten cents, 
by poor people. 

‘The money is drawn out chiefly at the 
time when the schools open, to buy mate- 
rials; at Christmas, for presents; and at 
Easter, for new spring clothes. 

“Among workirg girls’ clubs large 
amounts are deposited. One girl in the 
Clover Club has collected a great deal 
from the otber members during the past 
six years, and they lately presented her 
with a handsome travelling bag in token 
of gratitude. When work is slack, the 
girls find ita good thing to have $10 or 
$15 saved to tide them over; and a good 
thing also in the hot weather to have the 
means for a country outing. 

“Americans need this lesson. We are 
a spendthrift race, willing to work hard 
in order to earn, but throwing our money 
away lavishly. I heard the other day of a 
man who would not buy himself shoe- 
strings, because he had only a ten-do!lar 
bill, and he knew if he broke it he should 
soon spend the rest. He was a typical 
case. 

‘Mr. Thiery, of Long Island City, started 
a system of school savings fifteen years 
ago. The deposits have amounted to 
$95,000. Brookline carries it on from the 
kindergarten through the high school, 
and the money saved enables the boys and 
girls afterwards to learn trades. Under 
this system stamps are not used, The 
teachers make the deposits, and are paid 
extra for their trouble. There are about 
90 school savings banks in the country. 

“T lately had the opportunity to present 
this subject to the colored children at 
Tuskegee, Calhoun, and Kowalijah. | 
found the teachers at all these schools 
convinced that the colored people must 
save their pennies if they are to make 
anything of themselves. 

“The welfare of a country depends on 
the economy of its people. What can be 
done by thrift was shown by the wonder- 
ful way in which the French people, from 
their savings, paid off the indemnity after 
the Franco-Prussian war. 

“Three bills for the establishment of a 
postal savings system were pending in 
Congress, with a fair prospect that some 
one of them would pass, when the Cuban 
war broke out and stopped everything. 
But the principle is permeating the coun- 
try, and is meeting with success every- 
where. Among those who have had any 
experience of it, the sentiment is unani- 
mous as to its value.” 

Madame Friedland spoke a few words 
on the condition of women in Russia, 
She said that under an absolute monarchy 
there were few rights of suffrage, but 
such as there were belonged to women 
equally with men, All land owners voted 
in the choice of local officers. Among the 
nobility and richer classes it was the cus- 
tom for the women to give written proxies 
to their husbands or male relatives to 
vote for them, but the peasant women 
voted in person. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park explained the 
work of the College Women’s Suffrage 
League, which is described in «aother 
column. A resolution was passed con- 
gratulating the women of West Australia 
on their obtaining full suffrage. Refresh- 
ments and a social hour closed a very 
pleasant afternoon, 

At the next Fortnightly, the address 
will be given by Mrs. Fannie B. Hazen, 
president of the Army Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, anda number of the old army nurses 
will be present. There should be a large 
attendance to dothem honor. A. 58. B. 
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SIR JAMES PAGET AND WOMEN DOCTORS. 


Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell writes to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital Journal: 

“No obituary notice of the distinguished 
member of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital— 
Sir James Paget — would be complete 
without a record of the intelligent and 
large-hearted welcome which he gave to 
the entrance of women into the medical 
profession. This movement is now so 
well established in public favor that it 
is difficult to recognize the distrust or 
hostility that had to be encountered by 
women, both in England and America, 
when the first attempts were made by 
them to obtain a regular and complete 
medical education. 

‘It was in 1850 that Mr. James Paget, 
then Warden of St. Bartholomew’s, with 
the cordial approval of the House Com- 
mittee (of which Sir Sidney Waterlow 
was chairman), admitted me to study at 





St. Bartholomew's Hospital. During my 
attendance at St. Bartholomew’s, he wel- 
comed me to his valuable lectures on 
Pathology given in the college; invited 
me to his house, where I was intreduced 
to Professors Kolliker, Carpenter, and 
other distinguished scientific men, and 
gave every facility in his power for the 
acquisition of complete medical knowl- 
edge. 

“In later years his professional advice 
and assistance was always cordially ren- 
dered to those lady physicians who de- 
sired to consult him. 

‘*When I called on my old professor in 
1897, he welcomed me with his well 
known cordiality; and his, hearty parting 
words, ‘You are a credit to the profes- 
sion,’ will always be gratefully remem- 
bered as a benediction on our work.” 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Miss Clara Stanwood, who has charge 
of the woman’s department of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser and the Boston Record, 
is a graduate of Wellesley College. 

Miss Flora Shaw, colonial editor of the 
London Times, made the entire journey 
from London to Dawson City in 31 days, 
braved the privations and dangers of the 
Skagaway alone and unaided, and trav- 
elled the long miles of the Yukon to Daw- 
son and back without female companions. 

Mrs. E. Moffatt Tyng has been ap- 
pointed delegate from the Woman’s Press 
Club of Georgia to the International Con- 
gress of Women, which will meet in Paris 
this year. She will read a paper on ‘‘The 
Club as an Educational Factor in Woman's 
Life.” 

Mrs. Marie Nelson Lee, the recording 
secretary of the Michigan Woman’s Press 
Association, has started a weekly news- 
paper at Manistee, which she calls the 
Salt City Voice. It is a bright, newsy 
local paper, with a disposition toward 
bettering things generally, and it shows 
much good work on the part of the editor 
and her assistant editors, Etta M. Gould 
and Frances T. Nelson. Mrs, Lee is a 
prominent club woman of Manistee, a 
witty and ready writer, and a talented 
public reader and impersonator. The 
Voice is trying to establish a reading and 
recreation room for boys, and has forty 
boys enlisted who are anxious to co- 
operate. The Voice says that there are 
“hundreds of boys in Manistee who are 
fighting foes just as formidable as any 
ever encountered on a battle field,” and 
asks that citizens show toward them 
something of the generosity expressed in 
banquets and welcomes to the “soldier 
boys’ who went to Cuba. 

Miss Agnes Rush Burr, who has been 
editor of The Philadelphian, a literary and 
society weekly of Philadelphia, recently 
left that position to take charge of the 
‘‘Woman’s Page’ of the Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph. Esther G. William- 
son is assistant editor on The Philadel- 
phian. 

Mrs, Isadore Miner, of the Dallas (Tex.) 
News editorial staff, is regarded as one of 
the most successful newspaper women in 
the South. She conducts the women’s 
and children’s departments, and edits the 
Semi-Weekly News. Texas women are 
much interested in the woman’s club 
movement, and Mrs. Miner every week 
compiles, through local correspondence, 
an epitome of all the work done in the 
women’s clubs within a radius of 150 
miles of Dallas. The New Orleans Pic- 
ayune describes Mrs. Miner as a young 
and very handsome woman, a fine con- 
versationalist, and of most winning per- 
sonality. 

Miss Georgia Hopley, of Columbus, 
Press Committee of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association, has been appointed 
commissioner of the State of Ohio to the 
Paris Exposition. 

Mrs. Louise A. Banton, of Salamanca, 
was appointed chairman of press work for 
Cattaraugus County, N. Y., last Decem- 
ber. She writes: ‘I have carefully can- 
vassed every paper in the county, to ob- 
tain their help in disseminating suffrage 
news, and have met with very good suc- 
cess. Most of the papers either print 
such articles as I furnish them, or else use 
the suffrage plate matter. Some give one 
column, and one gives two columns, per 
week.’’ Mrs. Banton has contributed to 
the Salamanca Daily News a long and 
lively poem in answer to Mr. Bok’s re- 
cent editorial on women in business. She 
bestows some deserved sarcasms on those 
who: would debar women from business 
training and then twit them with their 
lack of success—or, as she expresses it, 
Cripple a bird to keep it from flying, 

Stab a poor mortal, then taunt him with 
dying. 

Miss Elizabeth G. Jordan, the new 
editor of Harper’s Bazar, is the youngest 
editor that weekly has ever had. Miss 
Jordan, who is thirty-two years of age, 
was born in Milwaukee, Wis., and edu- 
cated at the Convent of Notre Dame and 
the University of Wisconsin. At the con- 
vent she won the cross of honor, which 
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Picturesque Building Lots at 


OAKHURST 


A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME, 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 


boulevard built by him on this property. 


The town has every natural 


advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete. 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 


undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. 
buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We want customers who will 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 


can appreciate such a community. 
in its title deeds. 


This property is very carefully restricted 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston. 








carries many privileges with it. About 
ten years ago Miss Jordan went to New 
York to enter journalism. She served a 
year as a reporter for the World. Her 
other nine years on the same paper were 
spent in the editorial departments. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


By invitation of the Newburyport Wo- 
man’s Club, the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration will meet in the Unitarian church 
of that city, April 20. Subject, ‘‘Arts and 
Crafts and Village Industries.’’ The 
morning programme will include ‘Arts 
and Crafts,’’ by Professor H, Langford 
Warren of Harvard, and ‘*The Relation of 
Art to Manufactures,” by Mrs. Mary Ware 
Dennett. In the afternoon the subjects 
will be ‘Village Industries” and ‘‘The 
Abnékee Hand-made Rugs,”’ by Mrs. Helen 
R. Albee; ‘The Deerfield Blue and White 
Needlework, Rugs, and Basket-making,”’ 
by Miss Margaret C. Whiting; and ‘*The 
Indian Industries—Lace, Rug, and Basket- 
making,’’ by Miss Frances C, Sparhawk. 
An interesting feature will be an exhibit 
of these village industries. 

According to various newspaper reports, 
the recent annual Congress of the D. A. 
R. at Washington was the scene of con- 
fusion and disorder. Mrs, Margaret 
Hamilton Welch declares that this was by 
no means the case. She says that there 
was never the call for a sergeant-at-arms 
which was reported, and which, it may 
be added, is very usual in the United 
States Congress; and, but for some often 
unnecessary and persistent protest, and 
objections to comparatively insignificant 
proceedings, the Congress moved along 
amicably, and to the satisfaction of the 
750 delegates. The D. A. R. is made up 
in the main of dignified, well-behaved 
women, and they deeply regret that the 
body should now and again gain the 
reputation of being composed only of 
fighting delegates. Undue exaggeration 
in press reports of incidents, trifling in 
themselves, often unjustly contributes to 
this reputation. The sensational story, 
for example, of a page being knocked 
down by a delegate because the passage 
of the latter from the room was resisted, 
arose from a simple occurrence of no mo- 
ment. The delegate had received a tele- 
gram announcing a serious accident at 
home, and naturally she hurried to the 
door to set off at once. In her excited 
haste she jostled a page, who was leaning 
carelessly against a door through which 
she must pass. The girl was upset, but 
she picked herself up instantly, was not at 
all hurt, and, under the circumstances, 
had no thought of resentment. It was 
two days before the house or the press 
knew anything about it. 

The Arkansas federation carries on five 
departments: Education, household eco- 
nomics, village improvement, music and 
art, and club extension. Kindergartens, 
through. the work of the Froebel associa- 
tion as a part of the federation, have 
sprung up all over the State, and it is 
hoped that free kindergartens, in connec- 
tion with the public schools, will soon be 
established. The legislative committee 
presented three bills, asking for a re- 
formatory, a woman physician in the 
insane asylum, and suffrage for women in 
the election of school directors, and 
though these bills were not carried, it is 
hoped similar ones will be in the future. 
A great deal of satisfactory work has 
been done in planting shade trees, beauti- 
fying public squares, and inducing sani- 
tary reforms, by the faithful village im- 
provement committee. Club extension 
Committees have opened reading rooms, 
Started travelling libraries on their 





rounds, and in some towns handsome 
club and library buildings have been 
built by clab women. 

Mrs. Annie E. Johnson, president of 
the Georgia State Federation, is justly 
indignant with the article lately pub 
lished in Harper's Bazar, headed ‘‘Why 
Women Fail as Parliamentarians.” She 
writes: 

The point at issue is not if women do 
or du not fail in any vocation of life. It 
is why they continue to patronize peri- 
odicals whose editors appear to take 
pleasure in maligning them, and deriding 
their every effort for the betterment of 
the race? 

The Maryland State Federation held its 
first annual meeting this week, in Balti- 
more, under the auspices of the Arundell 
Club. On Wednesday afternoon a recep- 
tion was given to the officers and delegates 
by the Friday Club at 1111 St. Paul Street. 
Thursday morning a public meeting was 
held, with an address by Mrs. Wm. M. 
Ellicott and three-minute reports from 
the nineteen federated clubs, Thursday 
afternoon the Arundell Club gave a recep- 
tion at its club-house, and Thursday even- 
ing there were addresses by Miss Octavia 
Bates, cf Detroit, Mich., on ‘*Popular 
Educational Movements in Women’s 
Clubs,” and by Mrs. Lydia Williams, 
president of the Minnesota State Federa- 
tion, on ‘Club Exclusiveness.” 

Mrs. Mary D. Frear writes from Hono- 
lulu to Mrs, Rebecca D. Lowe, president 
of the General Federation, that the woik 
and even the meetings of the Hawaiian 
Woman’s Club have been stopped by the 
presence of plague in the city, also that 
the president, Miss Seney, is in quar- 
antine. This club was started as an 
informal fortnightly club, in 1896, at the 
request of a young Hawaiian girl. In 
1897, increase of members and interest 
was the occasion of organizing into a 
constitutional club. Its work is literary 
and social. Study of Hawaiian history, 
preservation of Hawaiian legends, revival 
of Hawaiian industries, are subjects that 
have claimed practical attention. Last 
year’s president was a full Hawaiian; this 
year’s president is a full Chinese girl. 
The club was federated in 1899. A small 
branch has been organized at Wamea, 
Kauai. 

The New Orleans Local Council of 
Women has the matter of impure and 
adulterated milk under consideration, 
and will aid the authorities in the prose- 
cution of vendors who violate.the law. 
The Council is working in behalf of the 
women’s exhibit at the State Fair, which 
promises to be much larger than that of 
last year. Committees have been appoint- 
ed, and they have covered the field of 
women’s work as thoroughly as possible. 
The Council asked for an appropriation 
of $1,000, larger space than last year, and 
free passage for the chairmen of commit- 
tees. In response the Progressive Union 
has made an appropriation of $500, and 
has allowed the space and passes request- 
ed. Although this appropriation is not 
as much as asked, it is larger by $200 
than that of last year. F. M. A. 


* 
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MRS, DEWEY’S READY WIT. 

The wife of Admiral Dewey is noted for 
her brightness at repartee. At the time 
of her engagement to the hero of Manila 
Bay she was much annoyed at the pub- 
licity given to her every movement, and 
very sensitive to criticism. An editor of 
one of the Washington papers called to 
her over the telephone one day in regard 
to a photograph that had been sent to 
him to use in a descriptive article. 

‘It is so poor,” explained the editor, 
who was an old friend of Mrs. Dewey's, 





‘that I dislike to use it. Are you sure 
you know which one I ref-r to ?” 

“Oh, yes,’ said Mrs. Dewey, ‘‘that’s all 
right.” 

“But I don’t think it is all right,’ said 
the editor. ‘Don’t you want justicedone 
you?” . 

“No,”’ replied Mrs. Dewey, “I only hope 
for mercy.” —Philadelphia Post. 





* 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Passed away, in Washington, D. C., 
March 5, Mrs. Louisa M. GREENE, of 
Manassas, Va., aged eighty-one years. 
She was a remarkable woman. Born in 
Ashburnham, Mass., May 23, 1819, her 
life has covered the greater part of the 
19th century. She was a daughter of 
Henry Willard, of Vermont, of the same 
family as Frances Willard, they having 
had one common ancestor, Major Simon 
Willard, of early colonial days. Bereft of 
both parents in early childhood, Miss 
Willard was deprived of schooling and 
thrown upon her own resources at the 
age of thirteen. She obtained employ- 
ment in a woollen factory in Dedham, 
Mass., and worked for several years for 
the pittance of one to two dollars per 
week and board. Here, upon the heads 
of bobbins, she learned to write. Not- 
withstanding her long hours of labor, she 
found time for constant improvement by 
reading and study. Her first revolt 
against the injustice shown to women in 
industrial pursuits was when, called upon 
at one time to take a man’s place at a 
spindle, she performed the duties with 
greater dispatch and efficiency than the 
former operator. When pay day came, 
her demand for the same compensation 
that the man had been obtaining was re- 
ceived with amazement. The plucky 
young girl stood her ground, and refused 
to return to the spindle unless paid at the 
same rate as the man whose place she was 
filling. She was promptly dismissed 
from the factory, to be recalled shortly 
afterwards at increased wages. 

In 1841, Miss Willard became the wife 
of Jonas Greene, of Oxford County, Me., 
and went with her husband to reside in 
that then somewhat sparsely settled sec- 
tion of the State of Maine. There, while 
faithfully performing her multitudinous 
home duties, she nevertheless found time 
to enter heartily into the philanthropic 
and reform work of the times. She 
labored with great zeal in the anti-slavery 
cause. With a few kindred spirits she 
gathered the country women together, 
organized societies, and distributed litera 
ture. Many a stirring article from her 
pen appeared in the local papers creating 
sentiment against the iniquitous system. 

During the Civil War, Mrs, Greene’s 
patriotic labors were untiring. She spent 
much time and labor in gathering, pre- 
paring, and forwarding hospital supplies. 
She was a writer of no mean ability. Her 
poems are beautiful and pathetic, and her 
newspaper articles covered a wide range 
of subjects. The woman suffrage cause 
was early espoused by Mrs. Greene. With 
her clear vision she recognized that it 
underlay all other reforms, For that 
reason, while she was enthusiastically 
interested in the economic and temperance 
reforms, she declared that their very 
foundations lay in the ballot in the hands 
of women. In 1869, Mrs. Greene removed 
with her family to Manassas, Va. The 
death of her husband, in 1873, and her 
only son in 1873, brought sore bereave- 
ment into her life, but her firm trust and 
faith in God carried her through this, as 
through all other afflictions, with resigna- 
tion. Her interest in public affairs was 
deep and philanthropic, and continued 
unabated until the close of her life. Her 
fund of information and memory of 
events were extraordinary. She was a 
born optimist, and rejoiced to have lived 
in this century, because of its wide out- 
look, and looked forward confidently, to 
more glorious developments in the incom- 
ing century, and to the ultimate triumph 
of the eternal principles of justice and 
righteousness. For the past twenty years 
she has been a member of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, and at- 
tended the conventions with the keenest 
enjoyment. Her last appearance in public 
was at the recent convention in Washing- 
ton. Four daughters survive her, all of 
whom are strong adherents of their 
mother’s principles. To them the loss of 
this great-hearted mother, and _ wise, 
strong counsellor, is irreparable. In ac- 
cordance with the wishes of Mrs. Greene, 
her body was cremated, and her ashes 
committed to the grave of her husband. 
She held strong views on this subject, 
believing that the burial of bodies, in such 
large numbers in and around cities, was 
unsanitary in the highest degree, and the 
cause of much of the prevailing sickness. 
Upon the marble shaft which marks the 
last earthly resting-place of this devoted 
wife, mother, and philanthropist, are 
inscribed in her memory the triumphant 
words of St. Paul, ‘‘I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have 





kept the faith.” Truly may be added, 
“Thenceforth there is laid up for her a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give at that 
day.” C. 8. THorp. 
edema bs 

Ricuarp B. Putian, of Cincinnati, 
one of the old guard of Ohio free-soilers, 
died at his residence, Pullan Avenue, 
March 18, aged 82. He was born in Brad- 
ford, England, one of nine children, in 
1818; was brought by his parents to New 
York in 1821, and to Cincinnati in 1830. 
He was a man universally esteemed for 
his integrity and beloved for his amiable 
personality. He was an active and suc- 
cessful business man. During the crucial 
days, from 1850 to 1860, he was one of the 
little band of anti-slavery reformers that 
risked social ostracism and mob violence 
in Cincinnati in the interest of freedom. 
Essentially a politician, he did much to 
sustain Salmon P. Chase and Samuel 
Lewis in their effort to form « new party. 
He was present in a remarkable conven- 
tion held in Greenwood Hall, in or about 
1853, which circumvented the plans of a 
“know-nothing” coalition, and sent a 
delegation to Columbus which made Chase 
governor of Ohio. During the adminis- 
tration of Lincoln he served as Assistant 
Assessor, and during Grant’s first term 
was Collector of Internal Revenue, Rich- 
ard Pullan was always a suffragist. Six 
years ago he lost his admirable wife, and 
never fully recovered from the sorrow, 
He leaves a son and two daughters. He 
wee one of the men who have helped to 
make the world better. H. B. B. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, MARCH 27, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On March 22, the tax bill passed the 
Assembly without a dissenting vote. 
Last year it went through the same body 
with only nine adverse votes, Now every 
energy must be bent to bring it to suc- 
cess in the Senate. It will be remem- 
bered that at the last session it was lost 
because of an adverse report from the 
Judiciary committee of that body. This 
year a majority of the committee is 
pledged to the bill, so that it is to be 
hoped that a favorable action may be 
secured, Should the measure become a 
law, it will confer upon tax-payers of 
both sexes in all cities of the third class 
the right to vote on questions of munici- 
pal improvement. For awhile the power- 
ful brain of the masculine legislators were 
much exercised lest, where property be- 
longed to the wife, the husband, who has 
heretofore represented it, might under 
the new law be deprived of his vote; and 
there is nothing that a man dreads so 
much as to be disfranchised. But this 
threatened misfortune has been overcome, 
for it has been decided that as, in case of 
a business partnership, both partners may 
vote on the same property on a question 
of taxation, so in the marriage copartner- 
ship both wife and husband may vote. 
This dark cloud having been rolled away 
from the legislative skies, the proposed 
act should be approved in the Senate also, 

A bill of importance in the interest of 
morality was recently presented by Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell and Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell, It provides that 
men who subsist on the earnings of 
vicious women, and who themselves 
tempt and pander to vice, shall be pun- 
ished in the same manner as women 
guilty of immoralities. Heretofore men 
of this description have gone free, while 
the wretched beings who were often their 
victims have suffered the whole severity 
of thelaw. This just measure passed the 
Assembly yesterday by a unanimous vote, 
and will probably pass the Senate. A 
bill presented by the Woman’s Prison 
Association, which provides that repre- 
sentatives of this body shall have the 
right to visit and inspect institutions in 
which women criminals are confined, was 
defeated in the Assembly by a vote of 45 
ayes to 59 noes. 

In this city five women were recently 
appointed truant officers, a distinct gain 
over previous years in which we have 
had only one or two women in such posi- 
tions. On the other hand, the opposition 
to women as census enumerators is very 
strong, although entirely without excuse. 
Mr, C.8. Wilbour, the head of the depart 
ment in this city, has made the extraor- 
dinary statement that they will not be 
employed because ‘the appearance of an 
epumerator has the effect of making the 
residents of certain parts of the city ex- 
ceedingly angry.’’ It is obvious that 
such portions of the great metropolis 
must be the roughest and most vicious 
neighborhoods, to which good sense 
would assign only able-bodied men, ac- 
companied, if need be, by policemen. 
But what shall be said of the great dis 
tricts in which there are only private 
residences and apartment houses? In 
these quarters an enumerator might 
collect statistics all day without seeing a 
man. From house to house she would 





probably be received by women, as men 
are seldom at home during business 
hours. The applications that have come 
to me in person and by letter during the 
months past from women who need the 
work and are thoroughly competent, are 
evidence that there should be no such 
unjust discriminations. It is to be hoped 
that some day women will be united in 
a bond which shall make impressive 
action possible when a necessity for 
such codperation arises. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
County Woman Suffrage League will take 
place at the Tuxedo on Thursday after- 
noon, April 6. The subject for the day 
will be ‘Shall Women take the Census?”’ 
and Mrs. Helen H. Gardener has promised 
to give a paper on this question. It is 
hoped that there will be a large attend 
ance of friends as well as members, for 
certainly we should do all in our power to 
prevent this unjust discrimination. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The amount of national bank stock held 
by women in America is estimated at 
$130,000,000, and the amount of private 
and State bank stock at $137,000,000. 

Madame Friedland will speak on ‘The 
Historical Development of the Russian 
Women,” at the Women’s E. and I. Union, 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, on April 5, 
at3 P.M. 

Last year American women bought hats 
and artificial flowers in Paris to the 
amount of $7,200,000. The English wom- 
en bought only $4,000,000 worth, and 
German women scarcely $600,000 worth. 
The same official report discloses the fact 
that most of the false hair sold in France 
is for the American market. 

At Indianapolis, recently, the Na- 
tional Convention of the ‘Social Democ- 
racy,’”’ on motion of Eugene V. Debs, 
adopted a platform calling for a ‘‘revision 
of our antiquated Federal Constitution, 
in order to remove the obstacles to full 
and complete control of government by 
all the people, irrespective of sex;’’ also, 
for “equal civil and political rights for 
men and women and the abolition of al] 
laws discriminating against women.” 

Boer women in Pretoria, according to 
the dispatches, have organized a corps of 
women soldiers, 2,000 strong, to aid in the 
defence of the Transvaal. All the mem- 
bers will wear a uniform, the distinctive 
feature of which will bea kilt, and each 
will carry a rifle, It is said that this 
‘women’s home guard” will not confine 
its work to Pretoria, but will help the 
men defend the passes into the Transvaal, 
if the Boers are defeated by the British at 
their first line of defence. This report 
may be received with some reservations, 
but it is interesting if true. 














A great many attractive things are 
shown this week at Miss Fisk’s, 144 Tre- 
mont Street. To begin with, the Importa- 
tion of Gloves, for spring or Easter, is 
unusually attractive, coming in pastel 
and the more practical shades, and in the 
newest styles; beautiful things in neck- 
wear have been received, many of them 
novelties which will not be duplicated 
this season. This department is a great 
feature in the business of the house, as 
any kind of a neck-piece can be produced, 
made to order for the customer, and is in 
connection with the Waist Department, 
which is patronized and appreciated by 
the women who are always well dressed. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


souarze | heatre. 


SQUARE 
21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at zand& ¥.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, April 2. 


A GOLD MINE 


PRICES: 
Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c. 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50c. 








We have received our Spring 
Importation of 


GLOVES 


the COLORS and STYLES are very 
attractive and the QUALITY is 
the best. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 
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HOPE. 





BY PHOEBE CARY. 


For, as in the days of Winter, 
When the snow-drifts whiten the hill, 
Some bird in the air will flutter, 
And warble to cheer us still, 
So, if we would hark to the music, 
Some hope with astarry wing, 
In the days of our darkest sorrow, 
Will sit in the heart and sing. 
—--- 


PEACE ON EARTH. 


BY SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 








Peace, peace on earth! the heart of man for- 
ever 

Through all these weary strifes foretells the 
day; 

Blessed & God! the hope forsakes him never, 

That war shall end, the swords be sheathed 
for aye. 


Peace, peace on earth! When man to man 
is brother, 

Hosts shall go forth to bless, and not destroy ; 

Nations shall justly deal with one another, 


And peace on earth fulfil the angels’ joy. 
————— 


THE PLUCKY PUSSIES. 


BY LILLIAN CLAYTON SMITH. 


There trembled a softer hue 
In the blue sky’s arch, 
As if the high heavens knew 
And were glad of March; 
But I said, “So deeply piled 
Are the drifts o’er her, 
This morning in vain hath smiled, 
Earth’s pulse to stir. 
Alack! 
Will the summer ever come back?” 
Purr-r-r, perhaps,’’ said the sleek willow 
pussies, 
That grew on the buried brook’s brink, 
‘Purr-r-r, perhaps,”’ said the sleek willow 
pussies, 
‘The spring is more near than you think.” 


“This cup of a vale doth brim 

Through the summery hours, 
And over its emerald rim 

Spills the song and the tlowers— 
Song of bird, song of bees, 

The daisies, the clover, 
Song of brook, song of breeze, 

All come bubbling over. 

Alack! 

Will the summer days ever come back’”’ 
‘*Purr-r-r, perhaps,’’ said the willow pussies, 
That grew on the buried brook’s brink, 
‘‘Purr-r-r, perhaps,”’ said the sleek willow 

pussies, 
‘The spring is more near than you think.” 


The bushes struggle to peer 
Through the crusted snow ; 

They listen and lean to hear 
The brook below. 

‘Will the leaf buds surely swell 
And the waters sing”? 

Can the brown twigs truly tell 
The time of spring’ 

Alack! 

Will the summer ever come back ?”’ 
‘Purr-r-r, perhaps,’’ said the willow pussies, 
That grew on the buried brook’s brink, 
“Purr-r-r, perhaps,’’ said the sleek willow 

pussies, 
“The spring is more near than you think.” 
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THE ITINERANT PARSONAGE. 





BY C. A, STEPHENS, 





If any one had asked me, twenty years 
ago, to pick from all the young men of 
my acquaintance the one least likely to 
become a minister of the gospel, I should, 
without hesitation, have named Jackson 
Williams. For Williams was a very plain 
youth, of a shrewd, practical turn of 
mind, sharp at a bargain and given to 
acquiring property. He was of that type 
of young man who eventually becomes 
wealthy in small village communities, He 
was afflicted, moreover, with a confirmed 
defect of speech, which in itself would 
seem a fatal obstacle to success as a 
clergyman. At the age of twenty-two, 
“Old Jacky,” as we called him, married 
Rosilla Cabill, whom we all knew as the 
brightest, quickest-witted girl in town, al- 
though not, perhaps, the most beautiful. 
In mind she was not a little like Jackson, 
but she was more merry-hearted and 
humorous. In discussing, at their wed- 
ding, their prospects in life, their friends 
were agreed that they were certain to 
prosper; or, as one expressed it, ‘Nobody 
need worry about Jack and Rosy. Why, 
they will own the whole town by the time 
they are fifty!” 

A few months later Jackson Williams 
attended a series of meetings, presided 
over by a great revivalist. He experienced 
a profound change in his convictions of 
duty, and determined to devote his life 
to the active promotion of the Christian 
religion. In the following autumn he 
began to study for the ministry at a 
Methodist conference seminary, and, in 
due course, entered on his labors as an 
itinerant minister of that denomination. 

It was suspected that his young wife 
was much dissatisfied with their changed 
prospects; but if so, she refrained from 
expressing her feelings, even to her in 
timate friends, and set herself faithfully 
to become a helpmeet to her husband in 
his chosen vocation. 


The ideal popular clergyman of the 
present generation appears to be a per- 
sonally graceful, eloquent, emotional man. 
Jackson Williams was no such man. In 
the pulpit he was conservative and dry 
in all that he said or advised, and his 
defect of speech helped his cautious 
words in making him appear lacking in 
zeal and eloquence. 

The ideal minister's wife, too, seems to 
be an easy-going woman, of a social, sym- 
pathetic nature, not much distressed 
about her house or home, but inclined to 
take life calmly and float with the tide. 
Rosy Williams was the reverse of that 
type. She longed for something perma 
nent and stable in life, and lay awake 
nights, planning how she might save 
twenty-five dollars a year from her hus- 
band’s meagre, uncertain salary. When 
their children, Dolly and Jackson, Jr., 
began to goto school, she became even 
more solicitous to shield them from the 
ill consequences of their itinerant life. 

But fate seemed against her. Jackson 
Williams rarely remained for more than a 
year on one “circuit” or parish. The 
presiding elders of his conference had 
discovered his useful qualities, as well as 
his defects as a preacher. Wherever 
there was achurch which was financially 
weak, or lacked a parsonage, or was in 
need of repairs or of reorganization, there 
they sent Jackson Williams, 

In such a place his shrewdness, thrift, 
and good hard sense came into play, with 
the result that often in a single year, 
always in two, the church was repaired 
or rebuilt, or a new parsonage erected, or 
the church committees reorganized and 
stimulated to activity, as the case called 
for. But, as a consequence of the ex- 
penditures which he got his parishioners 
to make on the church, he usually left to 
go to another similarly degenerate place, 
with half his smal] salary in arrears and 
his wife in despair. For there were 
numerous ‘run-down’ churches in our 
State, and the presiding elders kept my 
poor friend going. 

At Link’s Mills, where the Williamses 
were stationed during the year 1898, the 
condition of affairs had, as usual, been 
bad. The old parsonage had burned in 
October, 1897; and after the fire it was 
discovered that, owing to the neglect of the 
church stewards, the insurance had been 
allowed to lapse months before. 

Yet during that year Jackson Williams 
had contrived to get a snug little parson- 
age of five rooms built and paid for, at 
a cost of only five hundred dollars besides 
his own labor. On the other hand, when 
he went to attend the annual conference 
at Lancaster, on April 4th, his salary 
was fully five hundred dollars in 
arrears, 

Mrs. Williams stayed at home to care 
for her family, in some faint hope that 
they would not be sent to another circuit, 
since they had but recently moved into 
the new parsonage. ‘These hopes were 
short-lived. On the evening of the 7th, 
a letter from Williams informed his wife 
that she must again pack their household 
goods. “But we have not far to move, 
this time.” he added. ‘It is only five 
miles, They are going to send me to 
Marston, down at the foot of the lake. 
But the church there has no parsonage,”’ 





he added, ‘‘and I suppose that we shall 
have to rent a house until I go ahead and 
build one, as I did at the Mills.”’ 

It would be difficult for any one, except 
an itinerant minister's wife, to realize the 
bitterness of soul which fell on Mrs, Rosy 
Williams as she refolded her husband's 
letter. But as calmly as possible she ex- 
plained to Dolly, aged fifteen, and Jack- 
son, Jr., aged thirteen, that they must 
stay at home from school on the next day 
to help her in packing. 

Dolly burst forth in lamentations. ‘‘Our 
new, pretty house that papa made! Have 
we got to leave it, mother?” she cried. 

‘Yes,’ replied the mother, sadly, “‘and 
leave the most of your father’s salary, too, 
I fear.’’ 

‘‘And live in some old dirty place down 
.at Marston, as we did a year ago at Si- 
monton!" cried the little girl, ‘I don’t 
care! I think itis too bad! I think this 
house belongs to us—or ought to!” 

Mrs. Williams thought so, too. Some- 
thing of her girlish spirit suddenly re- 
vived, and it bore fruit that evening in an 
exploit which will not soon be forgotten 
in that part of the State. 

The weather was still very cold. Snow 
lay on the ground, and the two feet or 
more of ice on the lake had not as yet 
broken up, or thawed perceptibly. Just 
across the lake from Link’s Mills, a crew 
of loggers with their teams were ‘“brown- 
ing’ spruce logs. At sunset they were 
not a little surprised to see the minister’s 
wife approaching on the ice. Her errand 
was soon made known. She wisted to 
hire them to draw the new parsonage to 
Marston, and she wanted to have the job 
done before six o’clock on the following 
morning! 

The foreman of the crew laughed, and 
returned an evasive answer. Finding that 





the men could not be induced to attempt 





such a queer and doubtful job, merely for 
hire, Mrs. Williams then told the whole 
story, and appealed to them to help her 
through with her project. This appeal 
put a different complexion on the affair. 
It tickled the humor, and, no doubt, 
touched the hearts of the lumbermen. 

‘We'll do it, ma’am!’’ exclaimed the 
foreman, grinning broadly. ‘You get 
your crockery down off’n the shelves and 
your stovepipe cool. We'll be over by 
nine or ten, and fetch chains and skids 
and a couple of logs for ‘shoes’ to haul it 
on.” 

The Methodist church at Link’s Mills 
stands a little apart from the village 
proper, and is separated from the rest of 
the place by a pine grove where there is a 
cemetery. The new parsonage stood a few 
rods beyond the church. If passers along 
the road saw teams arriving there late in 
the evening, they paid little attention. 
Loggers’ teams often passed. 

The loggers worked quietly and quickly. 
Before eleven o'clock the little new par- 
sonage, with the minister’s wife, family 
and household goods still in it, started on 
its singular journey—first down to the 
lake shore, then out on the ice, and so on- 
ward to Marston, where the people were 
greatly astonished and mystified next 
morning to see it, set close to their 
weather-beaten meeting-house, and mak- 
ing it look like an old soldier who had 
suddenly married a very young wife. 

Smoke was rising blithely from the 
chimney, and all curious inquirers at the 
door were met by Mrs. Williams in per- 
son, who cheerily informed them that she 
was their new minister's wife, and had 
brought her parsonage along with her! 

The people of Marston could find no 
fault with such a windfall, but the peo- 
ple of Link’s Miils were greatly agitated. 

A member of the church, a farmer, driv- 
ing into the village with vegetables next 
morning, was the first to notice the ab- 
sence of the parsonage. 

‘Wal, I'll be planted and 
gasped. ‘*What’s missin’?”’ 

“Brother Blodgett, d’you know our 
parsonage is gone?’ he asked of the first 
person he met, who chanced to be one of 
the church stewards, 

‘*Gone?”’ was the surprised ejaculation. 
‘*‘Where could it go to?” 

‘*‘Dunno; but it ain’t there, sartin.’’ 

The steward hastened to the church. 
Sure enough, all trace of the parsonage 
had disappeared! With dazed faces, the 
two then went in quest of other brethren 
and told the strange news. Few would 
believe it until they had gone to view the 
vacant site for themselves. 

A crowd gathered, wondered and 
searched. It was not until nearly noon 
that the facts became known. Many were 
very angry, and a meeting of the church- 
members was held that evening to decide 
what should be done. Legal proceedings 
were talked of; but meantime the story 
had gone abroad, and the public generally 
applauded the exploit. 

When the Rev. Jackson Williams re- 
turned from conference, Saturday, to 
preach his farewell sermon at Link’s Mills, 
he was as much astonished as anybody to 
find his family moved to Marston, and he 
offered to restore the parsonage; but a 
certain indulgent regard for Mrs. Wil- 
liams’s ‘‘cuteness’’ at length led the 
church-members to offset the house 
against their late minister's unpaid salary, 
Mrs. Williams now regards this parsonage 
as her own exclusive property, and has 
been heard to say that if their next circuit 
is not more than twenty miles from Mars- 
ton she shall take it along with her.— 
Youth's Companion. 


hoed!”’ he 
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RUSSIAN WOMEN APOTHECARIES. 


In Russia women have been for some 
years employed as apothecaries’ clerks, 
and it is said that the public as well as 
the apothecaries themselves manifest a 
preference for them over men, says the 
N. Y. Nation. In Germany, too, a move- 
ment in this direction has been started, 
the Wiirtemberg Minister of Education 
having resolved to give women a chance 
to secure the necessary instruction and 
pass examinations. On this subject the 
Berlin review, Die Frauenbewegung, has 
an article by Dr. W. Wiichter, which gives 
the impression that, if women do secure 
this privilege, it will be anything but a 
sinecure. German apothecaries’ clerks 





have to undergo a very severe course of 
studies, and when they receive a position, 
they are expected to be on duty from 7 or 
8 A. M., to 10 or 11 P. M., besides attend. 
ing to the night bell every other night, if 
not every night. For all this they receive 
from $15 to $18 a month, with board and 
lodging, or $30 to $37 without board and 
lodging. In a few exceptional cases an 
assistant may receive as much as $50 a 
month. Under such circumstances it is 
hardly a wonder that young men do not 
crowd into this field of employment. It 
is, indeed, the difficulty of getting assist- 
ants, especially in villages, that has made 
many of the apothecaries willing to con 
sider the candidacy of women. Dr. Wiich- 
ter, however, sounds two notes of warn- 
ing. Women clerks, he urges, should 
under no circumstances accept lower 
wages than the men, and they should, if 
possible, organize for protection; and they 
should never consent to act, when busi- 
ness is slack, as assistant to the apothe- 
cary’s wife, thus enabling her to dispense 
with a servant. 
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TO THE READERS OF THE JOURNAL, 

The state of general unrest everywhere 
manifest — an evolutionary, ‘‘divine un- 
rest,’ as I hope and believe—impresses 
me with our need for the spread of the 
gospel of women’s full political en- 
franchisement. 

That this sentiment is increasing, and 
more rapidly than formerly, there is no 
room for doubt. Yet there are those who 
become impatient with its slow progress, 
and desire to hasten the day when the 
opinions of women as well as of men may 
be counted, in the interest of better gov- 
ernment—for justice and peace, as against 
war and wickedness generally. 

As a means for diffusing this sentiment 
among the multitudes of both men and 
women who have never given the subject 
a serious thought, as well as among those 
who have, the WomAN’s JOURNAL is pre- 
eminent. Nothing occurring in any part 
of the world, of interest to women, 
escapes its notice; while its raison d’étre 
is to advocate the equality of men and 
women before the law. However, I need 
not say all this to those who read the 
JOURNAL. They know it already, and 
more, 

My sole object in writing this letter is 
to make a suggestion in the interest of a 
largely increased circulation of the Jour- 
NAL. 

When Dr. Blackwell stated editorially, 
a year or more ago, that the Woman's 
JOURNAL was not self-supporting, I was 
surprised. I had regarded it as, in its 
way, a bonanza, I had taken it for granted 
that all woman suffragists, and nearly all 
club women—certainly all well-informed, 
‘‘up-to-date” women—were readers of the 
JOURNAL; else how could they be well 
informed and up to date? 

My surprise, and my interest in the 
JOURNAL (which has been for many years 
my oracle), led me to constitute myself a 
sort of “commissioner of inquiry,” of 
whom many seem to be needed at the 
present time. The result of my inquiries 
bas surprised me even more than did Dr. 
Biackwell’s statement. I have found few 
regular readers of the JOURNAL, even 
among club women, and naturally few 
earnest woman suffragists; for neither 
men nor women can be earnest and en- 
thusiastic on any subject without keeping 
in close touch with others interested in 
the same cause. One might as well at- 
tempt to build a bright, blazing fire by 
separating the coals, instead of bringing 
them together and fanning them. Ihave 
found, also, that every really earnest suf- 
fragist whom 1 have met is a reader of 
the JOURNAL. 

I have become well convinced that the 
JOURNAL'S subscription list would be 
largely increased could its price be re- 
duced. Prosperity, though widely herald 
ed, does not appear to have reached the 
pockets of reformers, or of those who are 
specially interested in reforms. 

Of course no change could be considered 
without positive assurance of a list large 
enough to warrant it. The essence of my 
suggestion is this—that officers and mem- 
bers of women’s organizations, of what- 
ever name, take immediate measures to 








Woman's JOURNAL would be not only 
self-supporting, but the paying invest- 
ment which it should be. 
Susan Look Avery, 
620 East Division Street, Chicago, Il. 
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SOUTHERN WOMEN PRAISED. 





One of the most significant facts about 
the recent National Suffrage Convention 
at Washington was the large number of 
Southern women present. A few years 
ago the South was regarded as the most 
conservative section of the country on the 
woman question. Now every Southern 
State, except Florida, has its suffrage 
association. The ability, eloquence, and 
enthusiasm of the Southern delegates 
were the subjects of admiring comments 
in the Northern press. 

The ladies of Louisiana were the lion- 
esses of the convention, because last 
summer they cast their ballot for the first 
time. In giving tax-paying women the 
right to vote upon questions of taxation, 
the Louisiana constitutional convention 
took a step in advance of all the Northern 
and Eastern States; and at the Washing- 
ton convention the daughters of Louisi- 
ana were the object of universal con- 
gratulation. 

Miss Kate M. Gordon, president of the 
Woman's Sewerage and Drainage League 
of New Orleans, described the victory for 
improved sanitation won by the women 
voters of that city last June. Mrs, Caro- 
line E. Merrick, widow of the chief 
justice of Louisiana, and for many years 
president of the State Suffrage Associa- 
tion, said that a boy who was preparing 
for a debate on equal suffrage once came 
to her for information. She gave him all 
the points she could think of, and added: 
“If any idiot gets up and asks you who 
will take care of the baby while its mother 
casts her ballot, say that the same person 
can do it who took care of it when she 
went to pay her taxes.’’ Somebody after- 
wards did ask that question in the debate, 
and the boy*got a deluge of applause for 
his answer. 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young, president of 
the South Carolina Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation and editor and proprietor of the 
Fairfax Enterprise, told the “Story of 
Woman Suffrage in the South.” She 
mentioned that a Soutbern State was the 
first in the union to grant women any 
form of suffrage, as Kentucky gave the 
school ballot to widows in 1838. A South- 
ern woman was also the first to ask for 
the full ballot. Mrs. Young said: “The 
story of woman suffrage in the South 
really antedates that in New England. 
The new woman of the new South who 
aske for equal rights with her brother 
man is in the direct line of succession to 
that magnificent ‘Colonial Dame,’ Mis- 
tress Margaret Brent, of Maryland, who 
asked for a vote in the colonial assembly 
in 1747, after the death of her kinsman, 
Lord Baltimore.” 

For the first time South Carolina and 
Georgia during the past year held State 
suffrage conventions. These were con- 
ducted wholly by Southern women. Mrs. 
Young said: ‘‘That convention of women 
in Charleston was as memorable as 
the secession convention of the men. 
We have seceded from the old preju- 
dices.”’ 

Mrs. G. L. Thomas, of Atlanta, men- 
tioned with pride the fact that in Georgia 
the hall of the house of representatives 
was tendered to the Suffrage Association 
for the evening. She also praised the 
hospitality of the Atlanta papers to 
articles in favor of equal rights for 
women. 

Miss Helen Morris Lewis, president of 
the North Carolina Association, said the 
chivalry of Southern men was such that 
Southern women would not need to fear 
meeting with the slightest discourtesy at 
the polls. She added: “I go to pay my 
taxes at the Asheville courthouse between 
two hedges of huge, rough mountaineers, 
and I always find them most respectful 
and deferential.” 

Mrs. Martha L. Cranston, president of 
Delaware, reported a new law giving the 
women of that State school suffrage, 
with a property qualification. She said: 
‘‘Where there have been important meas- 


find and to report whether the subscrip | ures to be gained by their ballot, the 


tion list at the popular price of $1.00 
would not be so increased that the 


| women have not failed to interpret the 
‘law broadly, and have voted on tax re- 











Hoods Sarsaparilla 


It Cures Scrofula, Dyspepsia, Nervousness. 
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ceipts paid on horses, cows, silverware or 
such other taxable property as they may 
possess.”’ 

Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, president of 
Maryland, reported women appointed for 
the first time on the jail and school 
boards of Baltimore, an increased mem- 
bership of the Suffrage Association, and 
young women knocking at the doors of 
Johns Hopkins. 

Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, president of 
Mississippi, and editor of the Clarksdale 
Challenge, said: “The time is ripe in 
Mississippi for immediate action in be- 
half of the enfranchisement ot our women. 
Our Legislature has just appropriated 
$1,000,000 toeducational purposes. Ninety- 
o: e thousand dollars of this went specific- 
ally to an industrial school and college 
for girls; almost $100,000 went to the 
State University, where women are ad- 
mitted on equal terms with men, and a 
large proportion of it was applied to our 
public school fund, from which our girls 
derive even larger benefits than the boys. 
In some counties of the State women are 
permitted to serve on school boards, but 
this depends largely upon the construc- 


tion the county Superintendent puts upon | 


the law.” 

Tennessee reported a large increase of 
equal rights sentiment, several women 
serving as county superintendents of 
schools, and police matrons in Memphis 
and Knoxville. 

The District of Columbia Equal Suf- 
frage Association is working to secure a 
larger number of police matrons, and 
reports an increase of membership. So 
does Kentucky. The West Virginia ladies 
reported that a year ago only three papers 
in that State would publish articles in 
favor of equal rights, bui now twenty-five 
are doing so. The women of Fairmont 
held a series of eight cake sales to raise 
money, and have offered prizes to the 
students of the State University and of 
the six normal schools for the best 
oration on “The Enfranchisement of 
Women,”’ 

Miss Ella Harrison, president of Mis- 
souri, said: ‘‘There are two women on 
our State board of charities who travel 
over the State on free passes. We tried 
to get a woman on the St. Louis school 
board, but failed. We hope to succeed 
two years hence. Some strong equal suf- 
frage arguments have lately appeared in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, our great 
metropolitan daily, which never prints 
anything sensational or anything dis- 
respectful to women. I think the time is 
coming when we shali have in Missouri 
one of the largest Suffrage Associations 
in the country.”’ 

Altogether, the reports from the South 
were so encouraging that Miss Susan B. 
Anthony said: “I believe the women of 
the Southern States will get the ballot 
sooner than some of us who have been 
asking for it for half a century.”’ 

EMILY DE SAUSSURE. 





-_--- 





THE “ANTI” MOVEMENT. 


The anti-suffrage movement is one 
which those who have labored long in the 
great propaganda naturally regard with 
keen interest, but with complacency and 
without any sense of alarm. Once the 
opposition of women to their own en- 
franchisement was so unanimous that 
there was no need fora call of hands. It 
is held that the organization of the oppo- 
sition shows that it is rapidly on the wane, 
It is because the great majority of the 
more broadly intelligent women of the 
present are earnest supporters of the suf- 
frage movement that the other side has 
felt compelled to organize what Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson calls ‘the 
crowning imbecility of history, — the 
banded opposition of some women to the 
advancement of others.”’ 

But the mystery of the anti-suffrage 
movement, to the casual and disinterested 
observer, is that women who have suffi- 
ciently developed to take an interest in 
public matters affecting their sex and 
who possess executive ability enough to 
lead in an organization, and who are resi- 
dents of a free and enlightened common- 
wealth, can set their faces against the in- 
vestment of women with political privi- 
leges and all that it involves in social 
progress. Such an attitude is only par- 
alleled by the women of China and in the 
zenanas of India, who refuse to be made 
foot-loose and to be freed from the narrow 
environment within which custom and 
prejudice have locked them, 

According to the anti-suffrage literature, 
the country is a second Holland, protected 
by dikes of happy homes, whose safety is 
threatened by the holes made by suffrag- 
ists. By their arguments, the homes are 
made to appear as composed entirely of 
young mothers, with tender, growing 
families. Any one can ascertain in his 
Own neighborhood that only about one 
family in ten is of this order. Growing 
families have a faculty of getting grown, 
and no larger proportion of women, it is 
evident, than of men, would be prevented 
by the nature of their work from taking 








the small necessary share of political 
duties. In any given community, there 
is no reasonable doubt that women would 
find the same time to vote that men do. 

The sociological developments of the last 
fifty years render it simply impossible for 
any one, in any line of work whatever, to 
fulfil his duties to society, if his activities, 
his thought, and his knowledge are con- 
fined within the four walls of a house, 
The law of coéperation demands women’s 
interest in public affairs. Participation 
in politics means a full realization that 
the individual home must incarnate its 
ethics in the community home. 

The “antis’” fear vaguely, in the event 
of suffrage, that office-holding would be 
forced upon women. But not every voter 
becomes an _ office-holder. Doubtless, 
some women, as feared, would make 
politics a pretence for neglecting home 
and children, but for this reason it hardly 
seems fair to prohibit all from exercising 
political privileges. The right to vote, it 
is well held, would not be the cause for 
such neglect, any more than the possession 
of the franchise may be said to cause men 
to become forgers or embezzlers. 

It is evident that the ‘‘antis’’ are be- 
lated thinkers. The world is beginning 
to take a new view of the suffrage ques- 
tion. One of the foremost arguments 
against suffrage is that it would be harm- 
ful to woman to thrust her into contact 
with the rough conditions of public life. 
The economic and professional tendency 
of women, and their success in the various 
enterprises they have entered, have done 
much to destroy the force of the plea to 
‘preserve women from contaminating con- 
tact with harsh conditions.” The security 
of the average woman worker in-the vari- 
ous lines of honest activity has been a 
great revelation. The close of the century 
is witnessing a great change of public 
sentiment as to the woman movement, 
And the demand of the suffragists is only 
strengthened by the demonstrated fact 
that women can become workers with 
men without becoming demoralized,— 
Boston Beacon. 


ee. ee, 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND WOMEN AND THE SCHIOOLS, 


The women of Cleveland, O., have 
united in an effort to take the schools out 
of politics. A pledge to register and vote 
was signed by large numbers of women, 
and the city papers devoted columns of 
fine type to publishing the names of influ- 
ential women who had signed. The Wom- 
en’s Health Protective Association led off 
in the movement. Its board of directors 
adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas, it is believed that the future 
welfare of our nation depends on the 
proper education of our children, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
board of directors of the Women's Health 
Protective Association that every woman 
should avail herself of the privilege of ex- 
ercising the right of suffrage in deciding 
who shall manage our public school sys- 
tem in such a way as to keep it out of 
partisan politics. (Signed) Mrs. W. G. 
Rose, Mrs. Stephen Buhrer, Mrs, C, E. 
Wyman, Mrs. H. G. Boone, Mrs. S. P. 
Churchill, Mrs, J. S. Wood, Mrs, A. S. 
Bassett. 

The following pledge was placed in 
many prominent stores: 


We, the undersigned, residents of the 
—— ward, appreciating the importance 
to the community as a whole, and espe- 
cially to our children, of the coming elec- 
tion of school director and members of 
the school council, and realizing that it is 
our duty, as women, to do everything in 
our power to lift the schools above the 
low level of partisan politics, do hereby 
pledge ourselves to register, and to vote 
on April 2, for the candidates who, in our 
judgment, are best fitted to have charge 
of the education of the children of Cleve- 
land, 

Registration clubs were formed all 
through the city. Mrs. Catharine H. T. 
Avery, who has been active in the move- 
ment, is reported as saying: 


Every woman in Cleveland eligible to 
vote should register and vote. In the 
majority of cases the education of the 
child falls upon the mother, and she 
should do everything in her power to 
eradicate politics from the schools. 

I hope to induce women in every voting 
precinct in the city to open their homes 
on registration and election days, and 
have the women meet there and go to the 
booths together. In my ward, the 23d, I 
intend to escort to the booths all the 
women I can. 

It is plain that the vote of women will 
be much larger this year than it has ever 
been, and I shall not be surprised if the 
vote is the largest ever cast by women in 
any municipality in the United States. 


The Cleveland Press says: 


The house-to-house canvas among the 
women voters of the city goes rapidly on. 
There are hundreds of volunteer workers 
in the field. Thousands of women are 
signing. 

Women’s clubs throughout the city are 
taking an important part in the move- 
ment. Independent organizations of wom- 
en, having the same end in view, are spring- 
ing up in all sections. On the West Side 





in Brooklyn, in Newburg, and in the East 
End is activity among the women equally 
noticeable. After the registration is com- 
pleted these organizations will take up 
the candidates and investigate their rec- 
ords. Having agreed on the men they 
favor for director and the school council, 
the club members will continue the house- 
to-house work to see that the vote does 
not fall short of the registration. 

The Jewish women are lending enthusi- 
astic assistance to the movement. Ata 
meeting of the women members of the 
Willson Avenue Temple, Mrs. M. B. 
Schwab, president of the Cleveland Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, delivered an ad- 
dress on the subject. 

“Jewish mothers,’ said Mrs. Schwab, 
“have always shown the deepest interest 
in the education of their children. It is 
their duty, since the privilege has been 
given them, to see that the management 
of the public schools is placed in the 
hands of honest and capable officials. The 
school is next to the home in impor- 
tance, 

‘*Mothers should be aroused to a sense 
of the importance of their present obliga- 
tions, and should endeavor by intelligent 
use of the ballot to stem the tide of politi- 
cal influences which has been creeping 
over the management of our public school 
system.”’ 

Mrs. L. H. Selover, president of the 
Cleveland Sorosis, is reported as saying: 

‘Every member I have talked with 
feels the necessity of doing something in 
the present situation, Mothers should do 
all they can to take the public schools 
out of the grasp of politicians. It is the 
mother’s sacred duty to her children to 
register and vote this spring.” 

Carriages were provided for women in 
many sections of the city by men inter- 
ested in seeing the women register and 
vote. Chas, Steinmetz, undertaker at 825 
Lorain Street, volunteered to furnish car- 
riages for women voters in the 31st, 33d, 
35th, 36th, and 40th wards. He let it be 
known that any woman who lived far 
from a booth or who, for any other rea- 
son, wished to ride, could have a carriage 
call for her by notifying him by telephone, 
postal card, or messenger. 

There has been a heavy registration of 


women. It is reported that 5,000 regis- 
tered in one day. The Cleveland Press 
says: 


The women of Cleveland are aroused as 
never before. The self-constituted com- 
mittee of friends of the Cleveland schools 
are encouraged beyond measure by the 
enthusiastic response to their efforts to 
have the mothers, wives, and daughters 
register and vote for school officials, 
Unless all signs fail, the women of Cleve- 
land have determined to crush the ward 
heelers, and lift the schools above the 
level of politics. 

For several years Cleveland women 
have had the right by law to vote for 
school officials, but comparatively few of 
them have availed themselves of it. This 
is as the politicians would have it, and they 
have never considered women as a factor 
in the school elections. They know that 
a heavy women vote would be dangerous 
to their schemes, because of their inability 
to control the women’s votes. Now that 
the women have been aroused to a sense 
of their right and duty, there is a panicky 
feeling among the politicians. 

The prospect of thousands of honest, 
intelligent, uncontrollable votes being 
put into the ballot-boxes of the city on 
election day is not pleasing to the poli- 
ticians. Therefore it should be pleasing 
to every true friend of the schools of 
Cleveland, 

No institution is closer to the home 
than the public schools. No woman is 
unwomanly who takes a hand in anything 
that concerns the welfare of the school 
youth, 

That is why every Cleveland woman 
possessing the qualifications should vote 
for a school director and school council- 
men. 


Our friend, Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, 
writes: “I have seen the time when we 
were laughed at. Now we are urged to 
vote!”’ 

ToLepDo, Marcu 23, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The Toledo W. S. A. held its 31st 
annual meeting March 7. Miss Anna C, 
Mott, who has served most acceptably 
two years as President, declined reélec- 
tion, accepting, however, the vice-presi- 
dency. The officers for the year are: 

President, Mrs. Lucie Harmon; vice- 
president, Miss Anna C, Mott; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Sarah A. Bissell; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Clara Rake- 
straw; treasurer, Mrs. Julia P. Cole; 
executive committee, Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, 
Mrs. Cornelia Shaw, Dr. Emma Buttman, 
Dr. Emily Willoughby, and Mrs, Mary J. 
Barker. 

Dr. Mary E. Anderson, President of the 
Lucas County W. S. A. and Treasurer of 
the Ohio W. S. A., is a candidate for 
member of the Toledo Board of Educa- 
tion. As she is the mother of three 
children attending the public schools, a 
physician, and endowed with a good 
practical education, and common sense 
ideas regarding children’s rights, many 
parents will gladly vote for her. She was 
endorsed by the Toledo W. S. A., several 
ward suffrage clubs, a number of orders 
of the Maccabees and the Legions of 
Honor, and reform and study clubs. Her 


election will redound to the good of the 
schools and the commonwealth. Many 
rules and regulations prejudicial to the 
health of Toledo school children prevail, 








and parents have so far been unable to 
obtain redress from the school board. 
With a sensible, competent woman, 
mother, and physician, to whom appeals 
could be made against existing wrongs 
in school management, it is believed by 
thinking parents that their correction 
could be secured. The support of the 
schools of Ohio is costing the tax-payers 
$2,000,000 annually, and if the women 
will manifest united interest in the elec- 
tion of school boards many salutary re- 
forms will result. In Cleveland, earnest 
appeals are being made to the women to 
take united interest in the public schools, 
and lift them above partisan political 
influences, This is a difficult task so long 
as school elections are held with the 
general elections. They should be held 
on separate days, not in connection with 
State or muncipal elections, and _poli- 
ticians who work for revenue only, would 
then find their occupation gone, and 
supreme advancement be made for public 
good, Rosa L, SEGuR. 


————>Oo> 





IOWA. 

In Des Moines, as well as in Cleveland, 
the women are exerting themselves in 
favor of good schools. The Des Moines 
correspondent of the Minneapolis Journal 
writes: 

For nearly half a century the schools of 
Des Moines were managed without the 
suggestion of politics. Men of character 
were given place on the board of educa- 
tion, and in the selection of teachers only 
fitness was considered, Three years ago 
James D. Rowen and Louis Kurtz were 
elected to membership. James D. Rowen, 
elected to such a position, came as a 
shock to the better element. He was 
known as a cunning politician. Mr. Kurtz, 
his running-mate, was a well-known busi- 
ness man, a Catholic. It soon became 
apparent that Mr. Kurtz would ally him- 
self with the better element, thus disap- 
pointing his colleague, who very soon 
began making appeals to local prejudice 
by favoring the employment of local talent 
only as teachers, The first year did not 
materially change the situation, 

In the spring of 1898 three good men 
were elected, but in March, 1899, the poli- 
ticians came out victorious, electing two 
of their number, Messrs. Kiest and Thomp- 
son. The board resolved itself into two 
pronounced factions, the two new mem- 
bers, with Rowen, being loud in their 
boasts of what they would do. Mr. Kurtz, 
president of the board, held the balance of 
power, and every means was employed to 
win him over to the so-called “gang.” 
Advantage was taken of his church rela- 
tions, and Catholic teachers were sent to 
him instructed to say that with his vote 
they could beelected. His reply was that 
he would promise to vote for no one not 
recommended by the superintendent of 
schools, The board stood, on all impor- 
tant questions, three to four. 

At one meeting, called for the paying of 
bills, the objectionable faction, finding 
itself in the majority, brought up some of 
its pet schemes, when the president of the 
board, and his one adherent who was pres- 
ent, walked out, leaving them without a 
quorum. Thereafter care was taken that 
the Rowen faction should never be in the 
majority. 

This spring the terms of Rowen and 
Kurtz expired, It was given out that 
Rowen would not again be a candida e. 
Messrs. Kurtz and Kenyon were brought 
out as candidates representing the better 
element. As was expected, shortly before 
election day, two candidates were named 
representing the Rowen faction. Rumors 
were current that as soon as the Rowen 
faction should gain the control, ten of 
the twelve principals of the West Des 
Moines district and many of the best 
teachers were to lose their places to make 
way for others who had helped out the 
politicians, It was reported that there 
was a black list of about forty excellent 
teachers who would be dropped to make 
places for the favorites of the spoilmen. 
It was this rumor that roused the women 
to action. 

The city federation of clubs took up 
the matter in a quiet way. A strong cen- 
tral committee of five women, represent- 
ing different clubs, was appointed, and 
sub-committees named to visit every 
woman’s organization in the city. Even 
the missionary societies were visited. The 
women made a ‘“‘still hunt.” That the 
city was being canvassed was known to 
but few. It was kept out of the city 
papers. 

“I hear that Miss Blank is working 
against me,” was remarked by one of the 
candidates a day or two before the elec- 
tion. 

‘‘Why, don’t you know, man, that every 
woman in town is working against you?” 
a gentleman remarked, 

On election day the central committee, 
consisting of Mrs. F. W. Fowler, chair- 
man; Mrs. A. L. Frisbie, Miss Belle Gil- 
crest, Mrs. J. C. Cummings, and Mrs. 
James, ovened headquarters in the Wom. 
en’s Club parlors. Into each of the eleven 
school precincts from eight to ten workers 
were sent, each carrying Kenyon Kurtz 
tickets. The ladies, many of them, went 
out with fear and trembling, but they 
returned triumphant. They were re- 
ceived with graciousness everywhere, and 
were given only commendation. The 
result was an overwhelming victory for 
good schools. Kurtz received 2,803 votes; 
Kenyon, 2,599; as against 1,120 for Ray 
and 971 for Walsh, the machine candi 
dates. 

Asked how he felt about it the next 
morning, Superintendent Sheakley re- 
plied, “If I felt any better I’d die.’’ This 
remark only exemplified the general feel- 
ing of enthusiasm and gratitude for de- 








liverance from the gravest peril that ever 
threatened the Des Moines schools. 

The success of the women has occa- 
sioned some talk of women being placed 
upon the board a year hence, when the 
terms of three worthy members of the 
board will expire. But in speaking of 
this one of the leading members of the 
ladies’ central committee said: ‘We are 
not yet calling for women or angels; all 
we want is good men on the board.” 

(Other State Correspondence on Page 104.) 








To tHE Dear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No, 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, 

_ oe — 

“ILL weeds grow apace.” Impurities 
in your blood will also grow unless you 
promptly expel them by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Fiftieth Annual Session opened Sept. 27, Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
vartments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 
‘LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reo- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, addrese 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENET AL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 














The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R.R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 


(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WHY GO TO 
EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“Sunset Limited,” 


OPERATING OVER 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes 
and of snow, will carry you 


SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, and PLEASANTLY, 


to America’s famous winter resorts in California, 

— through trains, consisting of sleepin 
and dining cars, leave New York Saturdays pom | 
Tuesdays, connecting directly with the * 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamph- 
lets, maps, and time tables, also lowest rates, 
sleeping car tickets, and baggage checked, apply 
to 











unset 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traffic Mgr. 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


349 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.)) NEW 
BATTERY PLACE( Washington Bid’g.)} YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 
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SONAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


BAKING 
PoOwpDER 
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COLLEGE WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE LEAGUE 

A “College Women’s Suffrage League” 
has lately been organized by a number of 
young women, recent graduates of various 
colleges. The movement originated with 
two charming young matrons who had 
been students together at Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Radcliffe, 
°98, and her friend, Mrs, Inez Haynes 
Gillmore. Mrs. Park took the four years’ 
course at Radcliffe in three years, and 
graduated ‘summa cum laude” and with 
honors in English. Mrs. Gillmore also 
took honors in English, and has written a 
play which is soon to be brought out by 
Sargent. It is said to deal with the wo. 
man question. Both the friends married 
soon after leaving college. 

A preliminary meeting of college wom- 
en, assembled by them, was held at 3 
Park Street, Boston, just before the 
National Suffrage Convention at Wash- 
ington, It was decided that it would be 
a good thing to organize, and that Mrs. 
Park should appoint an informal organ- 
ization committee. After the Washing- 
ton Convention, which Mrs. Park attended 
as a delegate, another meeting was held 
at 3 Park Street, a constitution was 
adopted, and officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President, 
cliffe). 

First Vice President, Miss Sarah Cone 
Bryant (Boston University). 

Second Vice President, Professor Ellen 
Hayes, of Wellesley (Oberlin). 

Secretary, Mrs. Rufus Hamilton Gill- 
more (Radcliffe Special). 

Treasurer, Miss Mabel Adams (Rad- 
cliffe Special). 

Regular membership is limited to wom- 
en who have studied at least a year at 
sume college; but any personin sympat y 
with the aims of the League, man or 
woman, with or without a college educa- 
tion, may become an associate member by 
applying to the membership committee 
and being voted in. This plan was first 
designed in order to take in the husbands, 
all of whom were in hearty sympathy and 
wished to join. The annual membership 
fee is 50 cents, 

The College Women’s Suffrage League 
started out with twenty five charter mem- 
bers. Though itis only a few weeks old, 
its membership has already more than 
doubled. Much interest prevails, and new 
memberships are coming in from different 
parts of the country. Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer is among those who have lately 
joined. The object of the League is to 
promote equal suffrage sentiment among 
college women, both before and after 
graduation, and to stimulate an interest 
in the active movement for equal rights, 

All the officers are women of excep- 
tional ability. The high standing of Mis. 
Park and Mrs. Gillmore at Radcliffe has 
already been mentioned. Professor Hayes 
is professor of mathematics at Wellesley, 
and is the author of several books, Miss 
Bryant distinguished herself at Boston 
University, and is in great demand for 
classes and lectures. Her address at the 
May Festival of the New England ‘.S. A. 
last year is still remembered with pleas- 
ure. Miss Adams is a member of the 
school board of Quincy, Mass., touk an 
active part in the meetings held last 


Mrs. Charles Park (Rad- 


winter to increase the registrativn and | 


school vote of Boston women, and is a 
specialist in teaching deaf children, Her 
experience in this line may perhaps help 
her to get a hearing from some persons 
who have hitherto turned a deaf ear to 
equal rights doctrine. Patience is needful 
in both efforts, and men and women are 
only children of a larger growth. 

The spontaneous formation of this so- 








| 


| 
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borrowed capital—borrowed energy, bor- 
rowed courage, borrowed enthusiasm; it 
was the expenditure of all these by the 
pioneers that opened to her the possibil- 
ities of education, and she ought to feel 


| herself under an honorable obligation to 


repay the debt by working for the suf- 
frage cause, 

One of the young women at the meet- 
ing was a gifted niece of Maria Mitchell. 
Another was Miss Helen Leah Reed, who 
took the prize for the best translation of 
an ode of Horace, in a competition open 
to all the Harvard students. Almost all 
those present had distinguished them- 
selves in some way. 

A pleasant fact is that most of the offi 
cers of the new League are remarkable 
not only for brains but for beauty, and 
beauty of a distinctively feminine type. 
There is not a mannish-looking woman 
among them. The president referred with 
amusement to the description of the suf. 
fragists as “short-haired women” in the 
recent debate in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. Well she might, for her own hair 
when let down falls to the hem of her 
dress. This young lady was educated in 


Bishop Doane’s School for Girls at Albany, 


and came out a strong believer in equal 
rights for women. 

The College Women’s League, in order 
to raise funds for its work, is about to 
give a dramatic entertainment, a fuller 
announcement of which will be found in 
another column. It will be glad to re- 
ceive new members, either regular or 
associate, resident or non-resident. Ap- 
plications for membership may be sent to 
Mrs. Charles Park, 11 Mountfort Street, 
Boston, 

>" 


WANTED HER BABY. 

A mother seal followed for eighty miles, 
from Anacapa Island, Cal., a sloop on 
which was her captured baby, moaning 
and howling piteously all the while. At 
the wharf at Santa Barbara, the ca:tive, 
tied in a sack, was left on the deck. The 
mother continued to call, and the young 
one responded by tumbling overboard, 
sack and all. Instantly the sharp teeth 
of the motber tore the sack open, and, 
rejoicing, the seals disappeared from 
view.— Unity. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Concluded from page 103.) 








GEORGIA. 


Georgia women are doing much through 
the press to bring their progressive ideas 
before the people. The Georgian and 
New Era, edited at Rome by Beulah S. 
Moseley, says: 

For four years the club women of 
Georgia have longed tu secure legislation 
in behalf of that blot upon our State’s 
honor, the Age of Consent law. 

They bave done some quiet work along 
this line, and have found everybody in 
favor of a change, but nobody anxivus to 
advocate it for them. : 

Georgia practically has no law setting a 
limit upon the age at which a child may 
consent to her own destruction, since a 
jury is permitted to decide upon her 
**mental capacity.” 

Shall we not be encouraged by the 
recent utterances of one strong man who 
has a conviction on this subject and takes 
time to express it? Shall we not renew 
our efforts and put a bill in shape for the 
next Legislature to act upon? 

We wonder, sometimes, if men realize 
their responsibility as citizens backed by 
the political influence which a vote and 


ithe control of votes give them, when 


they pass, indifferently, these social and 


legal wrongs, every day, with the ques- 


| tion, ‘Am I my brother's keeper? 


ciety among the younger college women, | 


without any outside prompting, is an 
encouraging sign of the times. ‘The char- 
acter and ability of the women by whom 


it has been organized and officered are a | 
yuarantee that it will live and be a power. | 


it would have done the hearts of the 
pioneer suffragists good if they could 


the new League, in the parlors of the 
Woman's JoURNAL, and could have seen 
and heard these educated, able, trained 
and competent young women conducting 
their meeting and laying their plans for 
“carrying the war into Africa,”’ Mrs. Gill- 


9)? 


One man in Atlanta does realize this 
responsibility. May many others follow 
his example! 

Hon. Forrest Adair, in a recent issue of 
the Atlanta Journal, has this to say, in 

rt: 

“Under the laws of Georgia—think of 
it—a girl may consent to her ruin at the 
age of ten years, while a boy under 


: | twenty-one cannot purchase cigarettes. 
have been present at the last meeting of | y 


“A baby of eleven is put on an equality 
with a woman of thirty, so far as the 
disposition of her person is concerned, 

‘A girl of twenty cannot legally part 


| with the title to a forty-acre farm, yet an 


more referred to the fact that many girls | 


go through college on borrowed money, | 
A | tender age of ten. 


and afterwards honorably repay it. 


Every young woman now enjoying the) 


advantages of a collegiate educaiiun, she 
said, should feel that she is wurkiug on 


infant of ten may barter or give away 
that priceless gem-—her virtue. 

“A man is not master of his property 
till he reaches the full age of twenty-one, 
yet a girl is mistress of her person at the 
She cannot lawfully 
dispose of anything except her own per- 
sop for the purpose of prostitution; can 
sell nothing except her soul. 

“Can any reason be given why the age 





of consent should not be raised at least to 
eighteen years?” 


Mrs. M. L. McLendon writes in the 
Atlanta Saturday Review: 


The members of the Georgia W. S. A. 
should (when they have the opportunity) 
vote for Senator Bacon, because he was 
brave enough to present their petition to 
the Senate asking for a 16th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
which will give to the women of the 
nation the power to vote, also asking that 
the word ‘‘male”’ be left out of the Con- 
stitutions to be forced on Hawaii, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines, so that 
those women can have equal rights before 
the law such as the free women of Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, Utab, and Idaho already 
enjoy. 


MARYLAND. 


Epnor, Mp., Marcu 20, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the March meeting of Olney Grange 
No. 7, of Montgomery County, Md., the 
following resolution was passed unani- 
mously: ‘ 

Whereas, our Legislature has been 
petitioned to grant the sum of $50,000 to 
Johns Hopkins University; therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, We, the members of Olney 
Grange, No. 7, do hereby request our 
representatives at Annapolis to vote for 
such appropriation only on condition that, 
from Oct. 1, 1900, women students be ad- 
mitted to said University on the same 
terms as are men students; and, if free 
scholarships be awarded, that half the 
number be eligible to women who pass 
the requisite examinations. 

Brighton Grange of Montgomery County 
also passed a similar resolution. The 
membership of the two Granges is about 
ove hundred, and they have been in active 
operation for more than twenty-five years. 

M. BT. 
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LOUISIANA. 

The, New Orleans T7imes-Democrat gives 
the following pleasant picture of a recent 
social function at the home of the presi- 
dent of the Louisiana E, 8S. A.: 


The other afternoon Mrs, Caroline E. 
Merrick, one of the revered pioneers in 
woman’s suffrage work in the South— 
whose attainments in this field have no 
equal save those of Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle 
Saxvn—entertained the Era Club and her 
friends at a large reception at her spacious 
home on Napoleon Avenue, Despite the 
fact that Mrs, Merrick is approaching the 
fourscore milestone of her years, she stood 
erect, self-possessed, gracious to all her 
guests, with a fitting word to each, a type 
of the Southern chatelaine that is passing 
in the quickstep of time. 

Mrs. Merrick was assisted in receiving 
by the officers and charter members of 
the Era Club, Miss Kate M. Gordon, presi 
dent; Mrs. Evelyn Ordway, vice-president; 
Mrs. W. W. Butterworth, recording secre- 
tary; Miss Jeannie Gordon, corresponding 
secretary; Miss Jessie Steven, treasurer; 
Mmes. E, Ordway, Walter C. Peirce, J. M. 
Ferguson, M. B. Hereford, Misses Kate 
Nobles, Marion Brown, Belle Van Horn 
and Carrie Brewer; also by Mmes. David 
and Edwin Merrick, St. George Cocke, 8S. 
B. McConnico, Miss Belle Kearney, and 
Miss Sladden. 

At Mrs. Merrick’s right stood Miss Kate 
Gordon, president of the Era Club; and 
near by Mrs, Ferguson, chief of the Arena 
Club. Such representative women—rep- 
resentative of all that stands for progress, 
understanding, persistence, and indefati- 
gable devotion tu duty, and all it means 
to womankind—attracted little islands of 
women here and there about the embow- 
ered rooms, holding courts of their own. 

Beyond the fact that the reception was 
unusually pretty, there were scarcely any 
differentiating features from the average 
afternoon affair; but there was a feature, 
if only one, and this told in the small 
knots of yellow ribbon that were nested in 
the feminine laces over the hearts of every 
woman in the receiving party. 

The day has gone by when the mascu- 
line shue and derby hat are to be con- 
sidered the uniform of the “strong- 
minded.”’ A brash young thing entered 
the circle about one of the most charming 
of our young society matrons at Mrs. Mer- 
rick’s tea aud asked: ‘‘Are you a would- 
be voter?’ ‘*Yes,’’ smiled the matron, 
tugging at her lung gloves in truly wo- 
manly fashion, ‘I’m glad to see that you 
haven't got to the no corset stage,’’ said 
the pert demoiselle, at which the married 
woman laughed outright. ‘That's all 
fal-lal nowadays, It is the right of every 
woman who wants suffrage to be as at- 
tractive as possible. ‘There are runagates 
and cranks in all fields, my dear. We 
who are in earnest waut to be simply our- 
selves, because in earnestness there is 
force.”’ 

Mrs. Merrick herself was as blithe and 
charming a picture as any in the room, 
aud summaiized her reasons for it thus: 
**The autumn of my day is as beautiful as 
was my spring time, and far, far fuller of 
reasonable hupes aad tie highest satisfac 
tions. Thereis joy in budding promise, 
but there i- au exultant aud exalted peace 
in expecta tons fur humanity, whose roots 
you have helped to water and whuse 
branches you have seen growing skyward 
year by year, until hopes have become cer- 
tainties. This, [ suppose, is one «f the 
compensations of long life and wat is 
called ‘vid age.’ ”’ 





Miss Searing’s orchestra furnished the 
the music. Misses Carviine aud Lessic 
Merrick were in charge of the tea-room, 
assisted by a number of beautiful girls 
from several different Southern States. 
Quantities of yellow tulips and asparagus 
ferns were artistically arranged on tle tea 
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table, and draped from the chandelier to 
the four corners of the tables were gar- 
lands of smilax tied with yellow ribbon. 








TEACHERS AND TAX DODGERS. 

The Chicago school teachers, their sala- 

ries having been reduced and the appro- 
priations for school work cut down for 
lack of funds, are going after the ‘‘tax 
dodgers.” They have instituted a move- 
ment to uncover the lawlessness of those 
corporations which systematically plan to 
escape the payment of their just taxes. 
The Chicago Teachers’ Federation has 
appointed two of its members to represent 
it in the prosecution of this commenda- 
ble purpose, and has guaranteed their sal- 
aries for a year. From the account ofa 
mass-meeting held in one part of the city 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Club, 
we quote the following: 
The speakers were Miss Catherine Gog- 
gin and Miss Margaret Haley, who are 
conducting a tax investigation for the 
Chicago Grade Teachers’ Federation, Miss 
Kate Starr Kellogg and the Rev. R. A, 
White. Miss Haley said: ‘‘We have dis- 
covered much gross wrong, and we mean 
tv do all in our power to remedy it. When 
the State Equalization Board meets again, 
we will attend the meeting, and unless 
better efforts are made to obey the law 
than were made this year, we will go to 
the courts and demand that the board do 
its duty.”’ 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





City Point —Everything conspired to 
make the meeting of the League held 
Tuesday evening, March 27, a delightful 
occasion. An audience of 160 listened to a 
very bright speaker, Miss Diana Hirschler, 
and a musical programme of much ex- 
cellence. Miss Hirschler said her sub- 
ject, *‘Woman’s Relation to the State,”’ 
seemed a trifle heavy for so festive an 
occasion, but she proceeded to deal with 
various remonstrant arguments, in a very 
logical manner, éntirely free from as- 
perity. As there was a sprinkling of non- 
suffragists present, her method was most 
satisfactory. Several selections were ad- 
mirably rendered by a male quartette, 
of Mr. Henry Crum, John B. Hibbard, 
Asa Phelps, and John Bacon. Mr. F. A. 
Greene contributed two violin solos in his 
well-known artistic manner, and Mrs. 
Weston gave much pleasure by a beauti- 
fully rendered pianv solu. Miss Besse, as 
accompanist, came in for asbare in the 
praise. The hostesses, to whose effoits 
the League was indet:ted fora charming 
evening, were Mis. Hibbard, Mrs. Hig- 
gins, Mrs. Jacob Glynn, Mrs. Hood, Mrs. 
George Brown, and Mrs, Miller. & F. B. 


Lynn.—At the annual business meet- 
ing of the Lynn Woman's Suffrage Club, 
1} was voted to change the name to the 
Lyon Equal Rights Club The officers 
chosen fur the coming year were: Miss 
Elen F, Wetherell, president; Dr. Esther 
Hawks, Ist vice-president; Mrs. A. M., 
Hoitt, 2d vice-president; Mrs. Lucinda 
M Cummus, secretary; Mrs. Susannah 
“’. Bervy, treasurer. Several new mem- 











Leis joined, anu w press cummittee of 





three was elected, with Mrs. Lillie B. 
Allen as chairmau, Rev. Ada C. Bowles 
will give her interesting paper, ‘‘Women 
as Inventors,’”’ at the next meeting, at 
Lasters’ Hall, April 5th,at8 P.M. Mem- 
bers from other Leagues are cordially 
invited. 


THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQquarge.—The attraction at 
this house for the coming week will be 
the comedy by Matthews and Jessop, “A 
Gold Mine,” originally acted by Jobn T. 
Raymond in 1887, and afterwards made 
popular throughout the country by Nat 
Goodwin and his company. The play 
deals with the big-hearted American, 
who, while visiting in England to sell a 
gold mine, falls in Jove with a fair widow, 
and is by her protected from the results of 
bis generosity in selling bis mine for half 
its value to pay the debts of a younger 
relative of the widow. The play has many 
amusing scenes and situations. Follow- 
ing ‘A Gold Mine,” on Monday, April 9, 
will appear the laughable comedy, ‘The 
Private Secretary,’’ and choice chocolate 
bon bons will be continued. 


——— 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club. Monday 
April 2,3 P. M., Swami Pal will speak on “East 
Indian Philosophy.” 




















Furvished House for Summer.—A furnished 
house, {1 rooms and bath, in suburbs of Boston, 
leasautly situated on hill overlooking the water, 
or rent during summer months. Sear steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession given any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass. 





CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSON ALLY CON+ 
DUCTEH TOURIST EXCUKSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points ev® 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs @ 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas ( ity, ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attavied to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write tur handsome itinerary which ,ives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, LosteD 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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